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Established in 1837. 


+t E. H. BUTLER & CO,, i< 


PHILADELPHIA, 


“Publishers of Keally Cheap school Books. 


MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


114 pages, with 20 beautiful maps, with double map of Pennsylvania and six pages of ieial Geography of 
_ the State, and Outlives of Physical Geography. Contains en: sugh Geography for a common school education. 
| List price, 60 cents. Introductory price, delivered, 45 cents net. 


| FOR ACADEMIES, HICH SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography, Geography and Atlas, Physical Geography, 
and Ancient Geography and Atlas. 


THE NEW AMERICAN READERS, 
Five Books for $1; in exchange for old Readers in use. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS, 


Exchange Prices.—Primary, 8 cents; Pronouncing, 12 cents; Advanced, 15 cents. 


Butler’s History of U.S. Smith’s Grammar. Goodrich’s Series of Histories. 


‘Na deen fe Just Published 





oi NEW 
oes sake me” Te OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ORDER OF TEACHING TO READ. fend 
peer mines etn unseen fy) WITH EVERY RAILROAD AND POST 
Ss e OFFICE IN THE ‘STATE. 


see PHILADELPHIA. 


See me TX ONLY $5. + 


i) LARGE DISCOUNT ¥@ AGENTS. | 





ALSO, 


BUTLER'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, | 


r2mo. cloth, 84 cents. 





Butler's Elements of Plane Geometry, 


12mo. cloth, 54 cents. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE.* 


CONDENSED REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


Teachers’ Institute of Lancaster county con- 
vened in the Court-house in Lancaster on Mon- 
day, November 13th, at 2 p. m., the entire fore- 
noon having been occupied in the enrollment 


fg Ss Thirty-first Annual Session of the 


of teachers and payment of membership fee of 


one dollar. 

Having been called to order by County Super- 
intendent B. F. Shaub, the exercises were opened 
by Rev. J. B. Shumaker, who read the 34th Psalm 
and offered prayer. 

Prof. Wm. B. Hall, at the Mason and Hamlin 
organ, led the singing, by the Institute, of ‘Old 
Hundred.”" He was accompanied by Mr. J. B. 
Kilheffer on the cornet, giving the melody in 
such full tone and steady time that, during the 
sessions, new tunes were learned quickly and 
accurately. The collection of music used 
throughout the week was the Music-Page Sup- 
plement No. 11 to Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal, two copies of which were supplied at 
the cost of the Institute to each teacher who 
was enrolled. 

The County SUPERINTENDENT bade the 
teachers a hearty welcome, and congratulated 
them especially upon the fact that so large a 
number was present at the opening session. It 
was thought that, for some teachers in attend- 
ance, it would be a good plan to divide the In- 
stitute. But there are disadvantages in this 
which would counterbalance the benefits to be 
anticipated. ‘‘We would lose the inspiration 
that numbers give,’’ some one:has remarked. 
If there is anything in this—and I think there 
is—we should feel : wonderfully inspired to-day, 
for there are now five hundred and seventy 
members enrolled, leaving only thirty or forty 
teachers not yet upon the lists. 


oRaperted by Messrs. J. D. Pyott and H. W. Stein. 


We are here to find what good the Institute 
cando. The benefit derived from the exercises 
depends largely upon you, upon the programme 
and its arrangement. Of the committee on 
programme I would say that its work has been 
done as well as possible. It has also been its 
aim to make the best evening programme in 
the history of the Institute. As to the day exer- 
cises, I want them also to be the best we have 
ever had. That depends upon you, and the 
interest you take in the work. I want you tobe 
at ease, teachers. You are ‘‘at home” here. 
Get rid, therefore, of any feeling of formality 
now which must be shaken off at some time 
during the week. 

Most of the schools are interested in the same 
things. The high school teacher is interested in 
the same work with the primary teacher. It has 
been my experience that I could apply, with good 
results, methods of primary work to advanced 
classes. Do not think that everything said by 
the instructors here can be applied in your 
schoois. Think over it. Appropriate what of 
good isinit. Bring your judgment to bear on 
what is presented, and see to it that you reach 
better results in your work than heretofore. 

He then gave an outline of the work to be 
done during the week by the different instruc- 
tors, and proceeded to complete the organiza- 
tion by appointing the officers of the Institute. 

After the song ‘‘Home’s Not Merely Four 
Square Walls,”’ Prof, S. B. HEIGES, principal of 
the Shippensburg State Normal School, pre- 
sented some 

LAWS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, 
prefacing his remarks, by saying that he had 
received a number of letters of inquiry from 
Lancaster county, some of which, he was glad 
to say, referred to plant growth, a subject treated 
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last year. He would endeavor further to find 
time to answer all questions asked him by 
teachers. He wanted all to take notes of what 
was presented, for, as had been truly said, 
whatever might be learned here must be modi- 
fied to suit each one’s school. The pupils of 
any given Normal School may imbibe the same 
spirit, but each will teach differently. Each 
teacher should be unique. 

As introductory to his subject, and in illus- 
tration of it, he recalled the history of Caspar 
Hauser, of Nuremberg, Germany, from whose 
mental development more had been learned 
than from that of any other human being. 

First under his illustration would come, 7he 
mind needs food. This is evident to every 
teacher. With parental neglect, or neglect on 
the part of the teacher, there can be but meagre 
mental development. Our minds are so consti- 
tuted that we pick up knowledge, 

Knowledge is food for the mind. Whilst 
I believe in the beautiful idea of the angel in 
the block, I don't believe there is an angel in 
the mind—that we need only knock off the 
rough surroundings and have a perfect man or 
woman. I donot believe so much in educere as 
in educare, to ‘‘foster,’’ ‘‘care for,”’ ‘‘nourish’’— 
rather in a combination of both. The body 
grows by assimilating food, the mind by assimi- 
lating knowledge. What would be profitable to a 
boy of fourteen would be unprofitable to a boy 
of four. Here comes in the art of the teacher. 
There are some methods, however, from which 
we can not depart. 

1. Present the object. This is the basis of 
instruction. Nine-tenths of all our knowledge 
we get through observation. 

2. Teach in the concrete before teaching in 
the abstract. In a botany class, for instance, | 
should not teach the subject apple, without the 
apple. Suppose I took up a lesson in natural 
history, having as the subject a bird. I might 
use the plainest language in describing the 
bird, but if the pupils were asked to draw it from 
my description, taking for granted that they 
could draw, each would draw a different 

icture, because each had a different picture in 
Ris mind. But show the class the bird, and 


their pictures of it would be nearly uniform. 
3. Teach the whole of an object before its 


parts. I could teach the whole apple success- 
fully to a child; but it would require a knowl- 
edge of botany to tell all its parts. A boy 
recognizes the locomotive, yet he cannot analyze 
its parts. Nature develops as entities: we make 
the divisions. 

The out-growth of the second and third points 
named, will lead naturally to object lessons. 
All primary teaching should take this form. 
Teachers fail in this because they attempt to 
teach object lessons without the object. _Pic- 
tures are not objects. Objects are not found in 
books. 

Supt. SHAUB: I believe in the word method 
of teaching as more scientific; but if teachers 
reach better results by the A B C method, I 
should not condemn them. The letter is more 
abstract than the word: “boy”’ is more familiar 
than a letter. I wish more teachers used those 
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spelling-books which classify objects under one 
head, as “ kitchen "’ with all that usually belongs 
in it, ete. The more common way is to get the 
word without the idea. 
Music, ‘“‘ The Rosy Crown,” ‘Speak Gently.” 
Mr. R. K. BUEHRLE, City Superintendent of 
the Lancaster schools, followed upon 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

History has been defined, “‘ philosophy teach- 
ing by example.” This is possibly the best defi- 
nition ever given of it. History gives answer to 
the questions, what, when, where, by whom, 
and why. We are told that we must teach 
geography, grammar, and, especially of late, 
we have been told everywhere to teach natural 
science. We need it all: but I ask, let us call 
a halt before we let go our hold upon some 
other things. Why should I know where Kam- 
schatka is—I dont want to go there. But 
Socrates may have written a beautiful thought 
which I may want to read. There are collateral 
advantages which may make the study of gram- 
mar excusable. When we come to the natural 
sciences, shall I compare the growth of the 
thought of the world to a fungus or an oyster? In 
studying history, we study mankind—humanity. 
It will not do, even at the behest of scientific 
men, to neglect the image of God and turn to 
the world for instruction. 

It has been charged that we neglect morality 
in the schools. Do you want to teach moral 
courage? An example is found in Martin 
Luther, a weak, insignificant monk facing the 
kings of Europe in the Diet of Worms. So of 
other noble qualities. Illustrations are numer- 
ous.* In history properly studied we find cause 
and effect in the affairs of men and things—that 
deeds will produce fruit as surely as seed. 
When you show the child the results of acts in 
the past, will it not lead him to criticise men 
and measures of to-day? We need intelligent 
voters. Much more is needed in the voter than 
ability to read his ballot. While we are keeping 
this country as an asylum for certain classes of 
people, we are blocking the way toward great- 
ness. We cannot afford to lay our history on 
the shelf. Questions arise in a campaign whose 
intelligent comprehension depends on our knowl- 
edge of our country’s history, and we should 
have such knowledge. History may be divided 
into 

1. Biographical—tThis is the first stage. In 
adapting these lessons to the capacity of the 
children the skill of the teacher will be shown. 
Stories of men and women may be told by the 
teacher. 

2. Narrative.—This is the second stage. We 
have not yet arrived at the why, and are still in 
the what. At this stage the child merely gets 
facts. He has not learned to look at them 
philosophically. 

3. lis Philosophy.—tn this third stage the 
child has reached the reason why. It would be 
difficult to say when this third stage should be 
combined with the second. It depends on the 
teacher. Norule can be laid down. It is not 
adapted to any grade. 

From how many things we can teach History! 
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From our coins, the pictures of the Presidents, | EVENING SESSION. 
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busts, pictures of cities and noted localities, the 
American flag. Newspaper and magazine 
articles can be read in the school. This will be 
a treat to the children. 

There is a complaint from the country that 
pupils will not get text-books on history, and 
will not study it. But text-books are not essen- 
tial. An excellent method of teaching history 
is to read a story to the children and have them 
afterwards write it out in their own language. 
Require the pupils to tell you what you tell 
tHem. Again: Every teacher can make for 
himself or herself a diary of events. We have 
tried it in this city. The events are prepared a 
week before for every school-day, and are 
copied upon the blackboard for the children to 
make preparation upon them. The idea is to 
have a fact to talk about each day. 

Supt. SHAuB: Be sure to have the children 
bring text-books on history, whether they are 
the regular text-books of the school or not. It 
may tend to awaken an interest in this study. 
In speaking of coins, .we may teach religion 
from the words, ‘‘In God we trust.” 

Music.—‘Let Others Dream,” ‘‘Beulah Land.”’ 


READING. 


Prof. Moses TRuE Brown, of Boston: A 
gentleman (Col. F. W. Parker) who will be 


here on Friday, said to me, “I am down on‘ 


elocution by diacritical marks. If a child is a 


poor reader, it had better not take your medicine 


to cure its disease." When I met with the 
teachings of the great master of reading, Del- 
sarte, I at once agreed with him. Delsarte 
says, ‘‘He only is an elocutionist who forgets 
elocution.”” The teaching you have in your 
schools following the rules laid down in books is 
worse than wasted. The time will come when 
the elocutionist cannot make up in rant and 
senseless grimace for the passion and thought 
that come from the centre. 

The teacher must follow the order of nature 
in teaching the child. It is the glory of Delsarte 
that he never departs from the law that zw- 
pression precedes expression. His second and 
third laws when stated cover the whole ground 
of modern elocution—the laws of relative value 
and of variety in expression. 

If you have ever listened to great orators, 
you have found that some are strong in the 
moral, others in the vital, and still others in the 
mental. Henry Ward Beecher is an illustration 
of all these combined ; he is large in the moral, 
vital and mental, into which Delsarte divides 
the soul. John B. Gough speaks fairly from the 
vital centre. Jonathan Edwards spoke from the 
mental centre. He has been described as the 
man who “‘ate little and thought tremendously.”’ 
As a missionary he was a failure. His place 
was among ideas, not Indians. The mental in 
him was as clear as white light. Forces move 
from the three centres named, vital, mental, and 
moral. These differences in the children will 
be found in their reading. As they have their 
nature largely developed, they will give expres- 
ston to it. 





EXERCISES opened with a quartette, ‘I’m 
King of the Land and the Sea,’”’ by Misses Hoch 
and Sener, and Messrs. Hall and Woodward. 

Rev. Dr. O. H. TiFFANy, of Philadelphia, de- 
livered the lecture of the evening—subject, 

THE LESSONS OF THE CENTURY. 

Romance records marvels, history records facts; 
but what romance is more marvelous than the 
history of this country for the past century? A 
hundred years ago, we had three millions of peo- 
ple inhabiting the strip between the Atlantic and 
the Alleghenies ; beyond there were only a few 
trading posts, and even the sea-board cities of 
to-day were mere villages. ‘ From that begin- 
ning we have grown to a nation of fifty millions, 
stretching across the continent, with the prestige 
of a people backed by wonderful resources. The 
Old World, rousing from its sleep of ages, has 
beheld our quickening life with wonder, as we 
opened up our mines, and navigated our rivers, 
and dotted the land over with schools and 
churches, and reaped our harvests from twenty 
degrees of latitude, in quantity to meet the de- 
mands of the world. 

But, as we assumed a foremost place among 
nations, our pride in the present made us forget- 
ful of the past, and a decadence of the heroic 
spirit took place; our heroes were those of a de- 
parted generation ; we were becoming localized 
and sectionalized. Then came a crisis in our 
destiny, when the freedom promised us in the 
great Declaration had to be assured on the field 
of battle. But as the pine roots itself deeper be- 
cause of the winds before which it bends, so free- 
dom was strengthened by the passing turbulence 
of rebellion. When aristocracy and secession 
seemed to overbalance the old Declaration of 
Independence, Abraham Lincoln re-adjusted the 
balance by putting in the other scale a half mil- 
lion of armed men. Even now we can scarce 
appreciate the act of emancipation, embarrassed 
as it was by constitutional compacts and by the 
apathy of a people unawakened to the dangerous 
character of the institution that had created a 
class who had no rights that must be respected ; 
but the issue once made was nobly met, and the 
shackles fell from four millions of human beings 
—the apple of discord was hurled into Hades, 
and the Union cemented by the blood and tears 
of a struggle accompanied by personal heroism 
unparalleled in former wars—and when the 
clouds rolled away we found ourselves standing 
on higher ground. 

How marvelous is the prosperity of to-day! 
In 1789, ninety-five post-offices and Igoo miles 
of post-roads: in 1880, a net-work of iron rails 
covers the land; the locomotive is not quick 
enough to carry mails to the 33,000 post-offices, 
but the lightning, tamed by our own Franklin, 
and harnessed by our own Morse, carries our 
messages. We have exported 500 millions in a 
single year; we made cotton goods enough in 
1870 to stretch a web 39 times around the globe, 
and have a remnant left to reach the Sandwich 
Islands. . We have fused men of every land 
and race and tongue into one nationality; and 
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that nationality has the sympathy of all the peo- 
ples of the civilized world. st year, as I stood 
in the room of our consul at Vienna, listening 
to the tick-tick that brought us the news from 
the death-bed of Garfield, from the windows we 
saw the street crowded with thousands, listening 
as it were, for the dying breath of the good man 
we had chosen President. 

Such a history as this, involves causes that lie 
deep down, as well as those apparent on the 
surface; and some of these we will consider. 
First of all, we should understand the political 
basis upon which our government was founded. 
Whence came those abstract truths found in the 
Declaration, and the debates on the Constitu- 
tion? ‘All men are created equal '’—‘‘ govern- 
ment derives its just powers from the consent 
of the governed '’—where did the fathers find 
such doctrines as these? The form of freedom 
was all that the ancient republics possessed : 
true, the Grecians demonstrated that power may 
ascend from the people, and be delegated to 
their servants for a limited term—but it ended 
in agrarianism and ostracism ; and in Rome the 
sovereignty resided in the patrician families; 
but here in America the principle of the equality 
of all men was declared as the ultimate possibil- 
ity of the race. The Fathers. were truly repre- 
sentatives of the people, chosen for their fitness 
—not merely popular orators and aspiring poli- 
ticians. The constitution they made guar- 
anteed personal rights and prescribed personal 
duties ; it created the first purely elective system, 
under which every man has a hand in the gov- 
ernment. To that Constitution, and the recog- 
nition by its adoption of the necessity of national 
union, we largely owe the position we hold to- 
day. Under it we have crystallized into one 
people—a homogeneous nation, of which the 
States are local divisions; and by amalgamating 
the immigration of thousands a week, we make 
the universal solvent for sectional differences. 

Great leaders have not been wanting in the 
crises of our destiny. The life of George Wash- 
ington is at once our Iliad and Odyssey—he was 
the culmination and perfection of the Anglo- 
American type. Abraham Lincoln was the best 
exponent of the distinctively American mind— 
both ideal and practical, with the soul of a poet 
and the mind of a philosopher. And the great 
general of the age, having conquered rebellion, 
applied himself to consolidating the Union, 
illustrating the truth that “ peace hath her vic- 
tories no less than war.”’ 

At the close of the great struggle we had to 
learn a sad lesson of the inflexibility of the laws 
of justice and retribution, in national as in indi- 
vidual life—and we find its explanation, not like 


the heathen in the wrath of angry gods, but in 


antecedent events. A race had been doomed to 
ignorance and slavery; men and women had 
been reduced to a level with cattle; the slave- 
owners consequently became domineering and 
imperious, and civil war ensued. Blood must 
flow for the remission of the national sin; and 
as in Egypt the first-born of every house was 
slain, so here justice was not satisfied till the 
foremost man of the nation had fallen. 

Another lesson is the danger of neglecting to 
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recognize the importance and value of the labor- 
ing class. Our growth has been in proportion 
as we displayed a genius for work; the rebellion 
was a struggle of labor for its just reward. To- 
day the laboring class of America is far in ad- 
vance of any other in the world. True, we have 
friction between labor and capital; but the 
laborer of to-day expects to be the capitalist of 
to-morrow—there is no permanent laboring class. 
Labor is rewarded, and its rights are respected. 
We work intelligently, and improve and develop 
our industries. Not all of our brain goes into 
literature—it goes into brick and mortar, climbs 
our mountains, and bridges our rivers. The 
miseries and burdens of the European laborer 
are unknown here; we have escaped them by 
our inventive genius applied to machinery. Our 
workingmen are not peasants or serfs, but are 
the happiest people the sun shines upon. 

The need of the hour is culture of the masses, 
to meet the necessities of such a nation. No 
republic can long exist unless its government is 
the expression of enlightened opinion; only an 
intelligent people can maintain freedom. ‘The 
life of the nation is imperiled when the school 
house is not open to all. If demagogues are to 
be prevented from buying office, the school must 
furnish the remedy, by making the voter think 
for himself. There can be no substitute for 
popular intelligence. Minister though he was, 
he was free to say that a religion that cannot 
stand the light of knowledge ought not to be 
valued as a substitute for knowledge. It is a 
cheering thought that our people to-day receive 
such education as was never before bestowed on 
the same number of the human race. There 
are some who fear for the future of republican 
institutions. Such fear can only be well grounded 
when we ape the aristocratic and monarchical 
governments. We should rather go back to the 
simplicity of the elder days, repudiating the 
theories of both aristocrats and communists, and 
teaching the fundamental doctrines of freedom 
to our children in the common schools. Then 
we may look forward confidently to the future, 
when tides of population from east and west 
shall meet and occupy our land, to be perme- 
ated by the influence of our schools, and in- 
doctrinated with republican theories, and, above 
all, with reverence for God—when in every 
village the church-spire shall point heavenward, 
and cast its shadow upon the playground of the 
village school. Then the earth shall no more 
be reddened by innocent blood, but from every 
mountain and prairie shall rise the grateful 
hymn of praise of a people united, virtuous and 
intelligent, and therefore free. The shifting 
scenes of a forming civilization shall give place 
to a consolidated nationality; the hardy and 
industrious, the ardent and impetuous, the ener- 
getic and daring of all sections shall be linked 
in productions and manufactures, by commerce 
and by cheap and swift communication, and 
joined by the feeling of reciprocal fraternity ; 
equal rights and equal burdens will be equally 
distributed under one flag, of which the stripes 
shall symbolize the tears and blood which pur- 
chased union, and the stars the hopes which 
crown our destiny. 
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TUESDAY MORNING. 


‘THE Institute convened at 9 o'clock. Rev. 

C. W. Stewart, of the Colerain Presbyterian 
church, read from the Scriptures and offered 
prayer. 

Music: ‘‘ While the Morning Bells are Ring- 
ing”’ (Sicilian Hymn), and “‘ The Chapel.” 

Prof. S. B. HEIGES reviewed briefly his lec- 
ture of yesterday, and continued: I shall di- 
vide the labor of the school-room into instruction, 
drill, and review. At one time in my life I 
thought it my duty once a year, as the Turk goes 
to Mecca, to read Porter, Abercrombie, or 
Haven, on mental philosophy. But of late I 
have studied more the mind in the school-room, 
where individuality can only be learned. Object 
lessons lie at the basis of all instruction, ‘There 
is reason for this mode of instruction in the con- 
crete. The first creation was matter, and as in 
the material world so in the mind we have the 
same progression. It is an instinct in the boy to 
handle sings. 

The point we reach now is: /nstruction be- 
gins where knowedge ends. How shall we find 
out where knowledge ends? Drills and reviews 
will enable the teacher to ascertain this. 

Object lessons should be systematic, leading 
into the physical sciences. Any teacher pre- 
senting as the lesson an ear of corn would not 
do his whole duty unless he called attention to 
the corn crop in general, the effects of ertain 
growths upon it, etc. We should make such 
teaching practical. 

Drill, Review, REviEw, DRILL! SoI would 
write it. A thing half learned is not learned at 
all. Wespend all our force in driving the nail, 
when a little more would clinch it. 


Pupils should reproduce the lesson in their 


own child-language. That is the only criterion 
of successful teaching—when the child can tell 
you what he knows, 

Definition is the climax of instruction. The 
text books generally begin with definitions. 
When the child knows them, he knows all. I 
don’t care whether a boy knows what arithmetic 
means or not, if he can cipher. 

Music—“ Let Others Dream,” ‘‘ Good Night.” 

Supt. SHAvuB referred the teachers to a little 
pamphlet printed by the publishers of the Sczen- 
tific American, (Munn & Co., New York), on 
the lives of men of inventive genius. It would 
aid them in teaching biographical history. 
There is too much of war and great generals in 
our histories, and not enough of great inventors 
and great inventions. There is a_ history 
published, which is an improvement upon the 
average text-book, giving less space to the 
sanguinary, and more to the peaceful arts. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Supt. BUEHRLE, before entering upon his 
lecture on geography, reviewed briefly his talk 
of Monday afternoon, adding, ‘‘ It has been well 
said that the definition is the last thing. I want 
to call attention to one thing more: The name 
is the last thing. In teaching get the thing, 
then the name that represents the thing.” 

In the examination of teachers, when we 
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drop the lead to learn how deep the waters of 
knowledge are, I find their knowledge of math- 
ematical geography very imperfect Some 
teachers cannot tell the difference between the 
diameter and the equator. We are all agreed 
that the earth is round. The ancient Greeks 
knew it, and acted upon this knowledge. The 
Aztecs also knew it. To find the circumfer- 
ence: We all know that there are 360 degrees 
in a circle, whether large or small. ‘To illustrate 
the measurement of a degree: An observer who 
is on the earth at B, sees a star overhead at B’, 
and another star at A’, one degree further 
away. He travels on the earth to A, and finds 
star A’ overhead. Then he knows he has 
traveled one degree on the earth, and having 
measured this distance and multiplied it by 360, 
he has the circumference of the earth; dividing 
by 3.1416, he gets the diameter. Eratosthenes, 
a Greek, was the first who attempted, B. C. 276, 
to measure the earth. He used the sun-dial in 
his labors. He found the distance between 
Syene and Alexandria, in Egypt, to be one- 
fiftieth of the earth’s circumference. 

Newton argued that the earth is flattened at 
the poles. The French, jealous of the En- 
glish, attempted to prove Newton wrong. 
They only confirmed, however, through meas- 
urements, what Newton had reasoned out, 
much to their chagrin. This they found by 
measuring degrees of latitude in different lati- 
tudes. 

Answers to questions: “If I had pupils who 
refused to study geography when the parents 
oppose it, I should not scold, but visit the parents 
and enlist their sympathies.’’—‘‘South of the 
Equator mariners go by the compass first, next 
by the sun, and by the position of the stars as 
given in the nautical almanac.”’ 

After music, Supt. Shaub angounced the ap- 
pointment of a committee to receive subscrip- 
tions for Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal. 

Music, ‘‘Shall We Meet Beyond the River,” 
and ‘ Vesper Hymn.” 

READING. 


Prof. M. T. Brown: The object of education 
is to get power, to get thought. To know and 
to act, to will and determine, seems to be the 
round of every man’s life. Hence when Col. 
Parker was asked about his new method, he 
answered correctly, ‘‘/ have no method. It is 
the method of common sense. Our methods 
are those of Pestalozzi, Froebel and Comenius, 
re-introduced into this age.” 

It is as if we had drifted away on a sea of 
speculation and doubt, and as if men had 
sprung up and said, ‘‘ We must again moor our- 
selves to the true ship of education.’’ What the 
German Froebel did, Parker did. When he 
took hold in the little town of Quincy, it was 
found that the schools did not teach the pupil 
after all. When the Irish laborer came home 
tired after his day’s work and wanted his son to 
read him the paper, he found the boy could 
not—the teaching of ‘‘reading’’ did not teach 
the child to yead. Parker then said, “1 want to 
introduce an education that educates and de- 
velops."”” He was one of the first to give ex- 
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pression to the aphorisms: ‘The office of the 
school is to develop power and to gain skill; 
learn to doa thing by doing it; things before 
words; the soul is reached through the gate- 
ways of the senses; talk, read and write, ail at 
the same stage of the child’s growth.” 

The first duty 1s to make the child feel at 
home in the school-room. If we could inhabit 
his personality, we would find the old masters 
were right. 
perceptive faculties. 
cation long before he appeared in the school, 
shortly after he came into the world “ naked, 
without weapons.” 
is the most helpless of creatures: the deer can 
outrun him, and the eagle out-see him; the 
horse and cow are superior at birth in faculties ; 
but see how man outstrips them all! He counts 
the stars and builds the locomotive; he beats 
time itself by the electric spark. Man, the most 
helpless being, compasses the whole Universe by 
the effect of one word—education. This is what 


gives him possession of the world, the world he | 
| quire special drill. 


sees with his outer and inner eyes, the objective 
and subjective world. 


The first step of the child is perception; then | 


comes memory, then imagination, and then 
reason. Thus, we come from the primary 
school to the college. The first point in teach- 


ing reading is to present the child with some- | 
We take the | 


thing with which he is familiar. 
cat, for instance. The child knows it by sight 
and experience. When presenting the picture 
on the chart, do so by surprise. Covering the 
name, ask the children to tell you what it is. 


You might tell them a story about it, or have | 


them tell you a story, which is of infinitely 
more value tothem. You can paint a picture 
so complete on the mind of the child that it can 
never be wiped out. Therefore, never give a 
wrong impression. The child knows the object 
cat, and has seen the picture, which he recog- 
nizes. Having come so far, first recognizing 
the object, and then the picture of the object, 
we come to the third, the symbol. Pronounce 
this for the child, and keep it before him as a 
conscious whole in his mind as long as you can. 
From this point we begin to construct language. 

Music: ‘‘Home’s not Merely Four Square 
Walls,” ‘‘ Never Say Fail,” etc. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Music: “ Twickenham Ferry,” “The Vesper 

Hymn,” ‘‘ Good Night,” etc. 
RAPID CALCULATION. 

ProF. HEIGEs: I will give youa simple method 
by which you can improve the rapidity and ac- 
curacy of your pupils several hundred per cent. 
Addition constitutes almost the entire basis of 
arithmetical operations. Those who are rapid 
and accurate in addition, are so in subtraction. 
Here is a cheap way of making an arithmeti- 
cian : 
white beans, string ten or a dozen on threads, 
and arrange in the frame about a dozen threads. 
At the bookstore the abacus, which is the same 
thing in neater form, will cost you a dollar. 
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The first to be developed are the | 
The child began his edu- | 


At birth the human being | 





| of the earth is found in its rotation. 


| oidal shape under faworable conditions. 





Take an old slate frame, soak red and | 
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Teach arithmetic objectively. The word “‘cal- 
culate’? comes from the Latin word ca/culus, 
meaning a pebble; “digits,” from digz#, our 
fingers and thumbs, etc. Don’t attempt to have 
the children understand the increase in the ten- 
fold ratio. Itistime wasted. We waste time in 
quantities. Throw off this foolishness. I began 
in September with a problem in addition which 
the children did in 1% minutes. In six weeks 
they did the same kind of problems in 16 sec- 
onds. 

To teach the figures: Putting the figures on 
the blackboard, 1, 2, 3, 4, | would count as with 
beads, and when the child came to four, for in- 
stance, he would know it. This should be the 
first drill. Then use the single column. Then 
place two figures together. Show them, as in 
45, the connection four-ty-five. This ‘“‘ty”’ is 
easily learned. Such numbers as twenty, thirty, 
and fifty, are less easy, and require a special 
drill. A class of boys and girls can be taught to 
read and write numbers up to fifty in two drills. 
The numbers 11, 12, 13, and 15, will also re- 
In primary teaching, we 
want the 4ow before the why. We want more 
art than science. Art always was before 
science ; agriculture before the science of agri- 
culture. You have all heard of Pittsburgh ad- 
dition. Each one of you could work wonders, 
also, even in mental philosophy, if you gave 
it special prominence. 

We want our boys to be practical. Here isa 
system by which we get at the problems of life: 
Draw a triangle, and mark the angles I, 2, and 
3. Begin to count, and you will have the fol- 
lowing combinations, taking each angle as a 
starting point: I, 3, 6; 2. 5, 6; and 3, 4,6. Go 
on in this way, using the rectangle and other 


| geometrical figures. 


Music, ‘The Rosy Crown” and “ Brightly.” 
GEOGRAPHY. 


The cause of the flattening 
If we cause 
a body to revolve, the parts farthest from the 


Supt. BUEHRLE: 


| centre revolve most rapidly and those nearest 


That would produce the spher- 
The 
rotation of the earth gives us these geographical 
ideas; an axis, as we define it, a line around 
which the earth revolves; the poles, the ends of 
the axis; the equator, the line half way between 
the poles; the parallels, from being parallel to 
the equator. The rotation of the earth also 
modifies the climate. If the earth stood still 
the Gulf Stream would flow north and south, 
but the rotation of the earth throws it into a 
northeasterly direction, where it strikes Great 
Britain and reduces the cold of its climate. The 
direction of the trade winds is also determined 
by the earth's rotation. 

The question was asked, “Is it right to en- 


most slowly. 


| courage children in studying geography against 


the wishes of their parepts and unknown to 
them?’ That depends on the question whether 
morality is higher than knowledge of geography. 
No; of course not. It is ‘not morally right to 
encourage children to deceive their parents. 
Supt. SHauB: This difficulty about the study 
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of geography generally occurs in schools where 
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the term is short and the salary low. Young | 


teachers usually encounter it. Deception is not 
justifiable. I would not say, “I am_ not teach- 
ing geography,’”’ when I am teaching it. I 
would give everybody to understand that I 
would, to the best of my ability, teach every- 
thing for which I could find time. _I think direc- 
tors, who do not at all times stand firmly at the 
back of the teacher, would stand by such a 
position. 

We need a change of sentiment in the people 
which will affect the School Boards—though in 
most districts the Boards are ahead of their con- 
stituents—and until that time comes we will be 
hampered. The best plan would be for the 
School Boards to prescribe the course of study, 
as is now done in some districts. Teaching is 
essentially a missionary work. Educate the 
people, as well as the girls and boys; and a 
good way to reach the people is through the 
children in the schools. 

Supt. BUEHRLE: I like that last remark, ad- 
vising us to do missionary work. No court 
would sustain a teachet ora Board in excluding 
a child from school for not studying certain 
branches. The teacher has no right to say to the 
pupil, “If you don’t do this or that, leave the 
school.”” But the other way is better—elevate 
the sentiment of the community. 

Music, ‘‘ Beulah Land”’ and “The Chapel.”’ 

Mr. GeorGE E. LITT Le, of Washington, D. C., 
then distributed drawing books from Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. to the teachers, and 


gave examples of straight-line drawing, the 
teachers following the exercise in their books. 


READING. 


Prof. BRown: So far as we have gone we find 
the child has taken three removes from the ob- 
ject: 1. The object; 2. The picture of the ob- 
ject; and 3. The word. The word has now be- 
come /ive, because you have associated in the 
mind of the child the object with the symbol, 
Next find this word in a sentence. 
two definitions of reading: 1. Reading (silent) 
is getting thought and feeling. 2. Reading 
(aloud or oral) is giving thought and feeling. 
Thought controls expression. You must first 
have the zmpression before you can give ex- 
pression. 

Answers to questions: ‘‘If you have a child 
who does not understand English, put yourself 
in his place, and look through his eyes. Try to 
learn German."’—“ There is very little technical 
order in the Quincy schools. As the teacher 
goes from object to object, the pupils follow.” 

Music, ‘‘ Vesper Hymn,’’ “Speak Gently.”’ 

The following teachers were elected to rep- 
resent Lancaster county in the State Teachers’ 
Association to be held in Williamsport: Messrs. 
I. S. Geist, John B. Eshleman, J. R. Hunsecker, 
H, C. Fickes, I. C. Arnold, W. H. Buller, C 
V. Lichty, and Miss Clara B. Huber. 

The following members of the Institute were 
elected a Committee on Permanent Certificates : 
John F. Ruth, Warwick; M. D. Mull, Earl; 
T. M. Bacon, East Donegal; and W. E. Barton 
and Rachel F. Jackson, Lancaster. 


There are 
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State Superintendent Dr. E. E. HIGBEE was* 
introduced to the audience, and spoke briefly, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF DR. HIGBEE. 

Fellow Teachers: 1 am pleased to meet you, 
and bring you greetings from the Institute at 
York. I am more than ever impressed with the 
tremendous contrast between to-day and the 
years long past of school-going boyhood. I 
remember the old school-house on the sandy 
hillside, turned inside out, for it was plastered 
on the outside, and its old blue-coated and 
green-spectacled pedagogue. What astonish- 
ment then would such a meeting of teachers as 
this have aroused! But you must not think that 


| our old teachers were below what we have now, 


in personal attainments and culture. In the 
facilities and comforts of the school-room, and 
in number and professional enthusiasm, the 
times of old were far below us; but in the midst 
of surrounding difficulties, the past has had 
teachers of incalculable worth, and such a 
teacher was the old pedagogue whose image 
you have made “‘to creep into the study of my 
imagination.’’ It was through his culture, his 
broad mental grasp and childlike reverence for 
knowledge that the pupils whom he had were 
drawn into earnest, thoughtful study. 

He and many of the old teachers were men 
of power and varied attainments. They reached 
the soul. Their personal character was a power, 
and their intercourse with the children was soul 
entering into soul, cultured mind challenging 
mind, the lips of refined scholarship infusing 
life, deep answering to deep. How one of those 
old teachers bothered us youngsters one day in 
geography! We had studied the lesson—the 
map of Europe—and thought we knew some- 
thing about it. When we answered very glibly 
almost every question relating to this place and 
that place, he replied, ‘“‘ Boys, I fear you are 
wrongly shipped. Your recitation is good so far 
as memory goes, but it seems dead to me, for 
those places were not accidentally dropped here 
and there, and named, without some reason, and 
the memory becomes tired, and helpless too, if 
you cannot join the things you get with the life 
of humanity.”’ 

Then he began with Gibraltar, and in a short 
time the whole map of Europe was alive! He 
told us how the Saracen forces, in their endeavor 
to enter and conquer Western Christendom, 
moved along Northern Africa; and how, when 
reaching the narrow strait, their general sent 
the great warrior Tarik, lieutenant of the 
forces, across the narrow sea to assault the 
Visigoths in Spain, and how, when landing on 
the steep rocks of the Spanish coast, he reared 
the Moslem standard, and cried, ‘‘Gibel Tarik!’ 
(Mountain of Tarik), which has worn down to 
the name Gidraltar. This is only one example 
out of hundreds. 

It is not by appliances, nor by methods, nor 
by facilities alone, but it is by the personal 
character, and broad scholarship, and the 
reverent love thereof which the /eacher has, 
that success of a high order is to be reached. 
It is already-awakened intelligence challenging 
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the nascent mind, awakening it into action, 
giving to it form and shape, and guiding it 
toward fullness and strength, which we require, 
together with all the helps and facilities which 
to such are instruments of power. 


EVENING SESSION. 


THE first exercise was a piano solo by Mr. F. 
M. Moyer, of Franklin and Marshall College 
(a son of Supt. Moyer, of Snyder county). 

Col L. F. CoPLAND was then introduced, and 
after giving a list of titles of his various lectures, 
proceeded to deliver that upon 


SNOBS AND SNOBBERY. 


Snobbery is rooted in caste, and caste is the 
greatest evil extant in the world to-day. God is 
‘no respecter of persons’’—but not so with men; 
all human society is stratified—like a pie, it has 
its upper crust, under crust, and filling. The 
oldest and most intolerant form of caste is the 
religious, which was founded when Cain killed 
Abel because of a difference about worship. 
Next in order came the political caste ; then the 


caste of occupation, which ranks the bricklayer | 


above the hod-carrier. Out of these grew social 
caste—all you ladies know how closely the lines 
are drawn in the matter of visiting. The older 
the country, the more rigid the caste ; the Brah- 
min of India is more jealous of his rank than 
the nobles of England, though the line is drawn 
tight enough there. Of course the American or- 
ator tells us every 4th of July that there is no 
such thing here—that here “all men are equal” 
—and what hypocrisy it is! Here the big mer- 
chant looks down on the little one, and the 
dweller on Murray Hill is ‘‘tonier’’ than anybody 
else, and the man with stylish clothes despises 
the one in a ready-made suit—and oh! what a 
difference in the color of skin, or a kink in the 
hair! 

This caste idea is anti-Christian, anti-human, 
anti-decent ; it is born of pride, egotism and self- 
conceit; and the abnormally developed repre- 
sentative of it is the snob—a pretentious person 
whose pride has run to seed, and who is a proper 
object of contempt, if not of detestation. Some 
bank on their genealogy—and most of it is fraud- 
ulent. We have no titles here, but we toady 
every one thatcomes over. Most snobs are very 
deferential to wealth; and if they have it, how 
they get up on top of it and look down on the 
rest of us! They go to Europe, and unhappily 
come back again with a coat of arms—which 
ought to be a codfish. Two female snobs meet; 
one says “‘ Mary Jonesis married;"’ ‘ You don't 
say! Did she do we//?'’—that is, did she marry 
money? Then we have the literary snobs, who 
make so much of their attainments and qualifi- 


cations—and are nearly always counterfeits ; for | 


true merit is always modest, and don't want the 
alphabet strung out after its name. And with 
all reverence for the religion of Christ, whose 
gospel is the golden cord to lead us back to 
heaven—with faith in the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man—with all respect 
for the church, and love for Sabbath bells—with 
all honor to the ministry who work hard for poor 
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pay—the meanest form of caste finds its repre- 
sentative in the ‘‘sacerdotal saint,” a race well- 
nigh extinct in the pulpit, but surviving too often 
in the pew. Fashionable religion was not made 
to save people, but to carry them to heaven on 
Pullman cars after they are saved. Let the 
minister come as a man to men, with simple, 
cordial speech, giving his Master’s message ina 
manly way, without the drawl sanctimonious, if 
he would have them listen to edification. Then 
there are the vulgar snob, whose dirty habits 
make him unendurable; and the fault-finding 
snob, the human vulture who scents carrion from 
afar with delight; and the prudish snob, so con- 
scious of indecency of soul that the tongue must 


| be trebly guarded lest it be revealed; and many 


others that we have not time to notice. 

It is to be feared that thls evil of snobbery is 
on the increase among us—that its virus is in all 
our veins. Yet we of all people should despise 
it; we of all people can least afford it, whose 
very foundation principle was the equality of all 
men. Let us then set our foot upon snobbery 


and caste, remembering that on the great day 


when God shall sit in judgment, the question 
will be—‘‘ Did you love God with all your heart, 
and your neighbor as yourself ?”’ 


> — - 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


P goer 103d Psalm was read, and prayer offered, 
by Rev. C. E. Reimensnyder. 

Music, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 
“ Brightly,”’ etc. 

PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 

Prof. Heiges, in answer to questions: | 
would not begin the study of geography, taking 
the earth as a whole, but rather by taking the 
school, the play-ground, and the district. The 
earth is not the whole: it is only so of itself. 
The universe is the whole. There is no viola- 
tion of principle by beginning with local geog- 
raphy as indicated. 

“Can we find time for object lessons?” 
The plan is to get time. The children will be 
fond of them, and you will find it easy to get 


| them to put forth extra exertion in their other 


studies to gain time to reach these, if it is only 
once a week. You can have object lessons out- 
side the school. When I went into the college 
campus of the Normal School, in the Cumber- 
land Valley, I saw at once by the trees that they 
had violent storms fromthe northwest. On the 
side of the trees exposed to the wind, the limbs 
were bent upwards, while on the protected side 
they assumed their natural position. That is 
an object lesson. 

One of the best ways to make friends out of 
enemies to the school is by talking to them, 


| and learning of their every-day doings. 


An interest can be awakened in the school by 
taking up the subject of Indian corn, giving its 
history, seed-time, and harvest. Every pupil 
who can write should be able to write a little 
essay on common subjects. 

“* How shall we know if we have succeeded ?" 
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Make up your mind what a class should do. and 
if it comes up to that mark it is a success ; if not, 
a failure. 

There are three forms of instruction—the cat- 
echetical, topical, and a combination of these 
two. With the smaller pupils instruction must be 
almost entirely catechetical ; with the advanced, 
entirely topical. 

Supt. SHauB: Somebody asks the question 
whether there is a power behind the throne 
which lets our law-makers legislate for “living 
salaries for county superintendents, and not for 
the veteran teachers who bear the brunt of the 
fight.” I do not know whether the time will 
ever come when the Legislature will take the 
matter of teachers’ salaries in hand. My in- 
fluence has been in favor of raising the salaries 
of teachers, and in some instances I have been 
successful. If the new Legislature does more 
for the teacher than has been done in the past, 
I shall be glad. 

Supt. BUEHRLE, in answer to questions: It 
should be a rule that a child be excused from 
studying a given branch only at the request of 
the parent. Ordinary decency would require a 
reason from the parent for objecting to a certain 
branch. He may say, ‘‘I want my boy to read, 
write and cipher.’’ The teacher will say, ‘‘ We 
can not give special lessons, and will you have 
your boy idle while the other lessons are going 
on?’’ He wants his boy employed, and you 
meet him on his own ground. 

“If the pupil is not excused, and takes no in- 
terest in a study, what then?’ There may be 
something wrong in the presentation of the sub- 
ject. As a rule, pupils take most interest in 
those things on which the teacher feels the 
strongest. To make a study popular, go “wild” 
over it. About twelve years ago, in a school in 
a neighboring city of which I was superintendent, 
we introduced physiology. There was strong 
opposition, and requests from parents came in 
to excuse their children from the study, be- 
cause of the picture of a skeleton in the books. 
A number were so excused. In less than two 
years the teacher in that school taught from a 
skeleton upon her desk Throw your whole 
life into a new study until it is fairly started. 

“A patron sends his children to school ir- 
regularly, and, when approached on the sub- 
ject, tells you that he pays his tax and will do 
as he pleases. What is to be done?” The 
missionary is needed. There are people who 
want to quarrel. The proper plan is—not to 
accommodate them. They will come out of 
the attempt as the party did who came to a 
school director very angrily, pouring out his 
grievances in very violent language. The 
director listened to him calmly, but without any 
discussion of the matter. When asked how he 
had “made out,” his reply was, ‘‘What can 
you do with a man that don't say anything?” 

Music, ‘‘Let Others Dream" and ‘“‘ Music 
Everywhere.” . 

Mr. LiTTLeE continued the subject of Drawing 
with straight lines in the square. We should 
begin with easy figures. If this is not done the 
pupil's work will be slurred. : 

Music, ‘‘Shall We Meet Beyond the River?” 
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READING. 


Prof. BRown: The question is asked, ‘‘ How 
can you best teach pupils to think in English 
whose ideas have been received tn German?”’ 
The difficulty is with your pupil. While the 
thought is the same, the symbol is different. He 
thinks in German symbols. Set him about get- 
ting English symbols. _ A teacher says, ‘I read 
short English stories to these pupils.” That 
teacher is doing the right thing. 

It is decided that the child learns to do by 
doing. He has keen, active, restless percep- 
tion, constantly discovering, observing and com- 
paring. Therefore, do not tell a child what you 
can guide him to discover for himself. Tell the 
child he has made mistakes, but leave him fre- 
quently to find those out for himself. 

Develop ideas before giving words. A word 
without the idea is of little worth. It should 
have value as discipline. We are passing from 
the known to the unknown. We must climb 
the ladder before we reach the top. 

Our first definition of reading was, Reading is 


getting thought and feeling. This may be 


termed eye reading. The child knows the ob- 


| ject, and is vividly impressed with the picture. 


Then he can read. The word becomes live. 
Now comes the second definition, Reading is 
giving thought and feeling. A man zpressed 
must express. Vivid, vital, central impressions 
call for vivid, vital and central expressions. 

In teaching a class reading, use your best 
voice to reach the heart centre. Give them a 
short time to look at the lesson, a line of it, that 
they may get the feeling. Then ask them to 
“ say it, talk it, or tell it.”’ 

Music :—‘‘ The Vesper Hymn,” and “Speak 
Gently.” 

WORK OF THE TEACHER. 


Col. L. F. CopELAND addressed the Institute 
on the work of the teacher and how to do it. It 
used to be the cry of educators in a former time, 
that the teacher should ‘‘ mould”’ his pupils, 
just as in the glass factory at Pittsburgh they 
turn out glass bottles all after one pattern—they 
mould them! Then every teacher put his 
brand on every child. The child had to do as 
he did—each was a little edition of the peda- 
gogue. Another teacher came, and he'd 
mould them all over again! There was never 
a greater error promulgated. Children are not 
so many lumps of clay for the teacher to mould. 
Human nature is differentiated. It does not 
run ina common groove. Each has a charac- 
ter sui generis. The work that ignores this dis- 
tinction is wrong. Understand each child's 
nature, so faras youcan. Each will one time 
find a different occupation, and by treating them 
as individuals, the useless attempt at “ fitting 
round pegs in square holes”’ will be avoided. A 
child’s characteristics and inclinations need not 
be catered to, but the method of teaching that 
child must be applied to the facts of the case. 

Every child lives in a prison house, the walls 
he can touch are the limits of his knowledge. 
It is the business of the teacher to aid him to 
push out these walls, that he may take longer 
strides into life. The child is a plant in the 
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garden of life. In itself it finds the law of ac- 
cretion. It is the teacher's duty to lift that plant 
into the sunshine, that it may bear rich fruit. 

The school teacher ought to know everything. 
z. e. all that is to be known. The teacher who 
enters the profession simply as a make-shift, and 
has no higher conception of his duty than to get 
a certificate that he may pocket his wages, is no 
teacher at all. Teaching should not be a make- 
shift, but a grand and glorious object in life. 
The teacher should also be an omnivorous 
reader. We want more liberal culture in the 
teaching fraternity, that we may fill the world 
with fine specimens of men. 

The speaker concluded his remarks by mak- 
ing a plea for the better treatment of the ‘‘ bad” 
boy and girl. Here is a child that comes from 
a happy home of luxury and comfort, neat and 
tidy. There one from a bad home, out of a 
dark cellar or dark. corner, dirty and ragged. 
It is easy to be good with the good. But how 
about the child whose very life is wrapped up 
in the filth and vice of his surroundings? Read 
him the lesson of love. Take hold of him as 


Christ would have done, for he may yet shine 
as a precious jewel in the diadem of God. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


THE exercises were opened with music; 
“ Away to School,”’ “‘Twickenham Ferry,” etc. 


FORMS OF QUESTIONS. 

Prof. HEIGES, in his last lecture, reviewed 
his talk of this morning on the three methods 
of teaching. The catechetical will bring the 
best results with the smallest; the advanced 
will progress better by the topical method, and 
a combination of the two will do well with chil- 
dren who are, say, in the second or third arith- 
metic classes. 

He was opposed to advertising books from 
the platform, but thought it a duty to recom- 
mend Mrs. Knox's book, teachers’ edition, 
“* How to Speak and Write Correctly,"’ published 
by Ginn and Heath. There are in it ten rules 
which he had also formulated, though with 
slight modification. They are self-evident pro- 
positions, and he would give his own version to 
the teachers. 

1. Questions should be clear, concise, definite, 


pointed, and adapted to the understanding of | 


the pupil. 

2. A question that is heard, but not under- 
stood, should not be repeated in the same words. 

3- Questions should be made up of words at 
the command of the pupil—and not in text-book 
words. 

4. Questions should be logically arranged. If 
that is done, the answers will make up a little 
essay. 

5. Questions should not suggest a choice of 
answers. 

6. Questions should not be based on the law 
of contrast. 

7. Questions should not, as a rule, be an- 
swered by Yes or No. 

8. Questions should not introduce careless 
omissions or anticipations. 
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} tical. 


| great injury may be done at the very start. 
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g. Questions should not generalize for the 
class. 

10. Questions should be interrogative in their 
form. 

In conclusion: Of all the words yet spoken 
at this Institute, the most valuable, I think, 
were those by County Supt. Shaub, when he 
said, ‘‘We must do missionary work.” If you 
expect to make money by teaching, you have 
got into the wrong profession. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire, and I hope the teacher's pay 
may grow; but there is something higher than 
that. If we have lived well—that will be riches 
surpassing the mines of Golconda. When the 
roll is called on the other side, may each 
answer, ‘‘Present’’— and _ eternally 
“* present.”’ 

DRAWING. 

Mr. LITTLE occupied a short time in drawing 
straight-line objects—chair, rake, hatchet, face, 
etc. It is well not to make the work too prac- 
A little picture-drawing will be interest- 


ing to the child. Never leave imperfect work 


| on the black-board, nor on the slate of the 


pupil, until he has done his very best. 
Music, “‘ The Miller’s Daughter.” 
State Superintendent HIGBEE then addressed 


| the Institute, substantially as follows: 


ADDRESS OF DR. HIGBEE. 

Fellow Teachers: My object in visiting your 
Institute, is not to impart instruction, but to ob- 
tain information, to ascertain the character of 
your work in this county and city, and to be- 
come personally acquainted with you. So 
many thoughts in relation to our work press 
upon my mind, that I hardly know where to be- 
gin. All acknowledge the necessity of educat- 
ing the young; but this necessity may be 
grounded upon merely relative ends, and thus 
The 
necessity for education is found in the nature of 
the child. There are involved in his person, 


| great possibilities; and forces also of vast sig- 


nificance from behind his individual will, are 
entering into the web and woof of his being, 
which are to be taken up, and finally made to 
be elements of his character. These possibili- 
ties are to be actualized, and so far as lies in 
our power, the possibilities of evil must be re- 
pressed, and those of the good be encouraged. 
Education must be based upon the need of a 
fully developed personality. The furniture of 
the life already at hand, or the talents already 
given, must not be hidden in a napkin or 
buried in the earth. 

The danger now is, that, in the pressure upon 
our attention of the thousand interests of our 
social order, calling for instruction in the arts 
and sciences now almost innumerable, we may 
so dissipate our elementary training as to make 
the minds of the children fragmentary—forget- 
ting the solemn interest of a fully developed 
personality, without which no one is prepared 


_ to accomplish the mission of life. 


Teaching is often spoken of as a moulding 
process, and so itis. But mind is not moulded 
like clay or iron, externally. The moulding 
power must come from within. The child is 
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not a thing, but a personality—a thought of 
Jehovah—with possibilities which baffle all 
finite measurement. You cannot treat the 
child as a thing, for the plastic elements which 
are to form his character are to operate from 
within his own being, and the teacher must 
come to apprehend at the very outset of his or 
her work what that being involves. From be- 
hind the child’s individual life, yet entering 
therein with conditioning powers, are the broad 
forces of race, and nationality, and sex, and 
family life. These form elements of study and 
serious thought upon the part of the teacher, for 
they reach beyond the body into the interior 
psychic structure of the child, and constitute a 
vast natural force which the child has to take 
up and carry upward from their base in the 
natural into ethical freedom—into ghe spiritual 
structure of character. 

What organic differences, for example, con- 
front us in sex, challenging us to pay regard 
thereto! The two sexes cannot be treated alike, 
and it was never intended they should be. 
Though they may be trained together in the 
family, the training is not the same. The differ- 
ences show themselves atonce. The boy, under 
the power of a determining phantasy, begins to 
ride his stick for a horse, while the girl dresses 
her doll; and as they grow older, although 
brother and sister, they remove farther from 
each other, in temperament, and forms of feel- 
ing and thought. 

Passing from what thus enters into the indi- 
vidual life from behind all self-conscious activity, 
let us look at the being of the child as made up 
of body and soul. The body becomes impor- 
tant as the investiture of the soul, as the earthy 
image which it bears, as the ultimate in which 
it meets the surrounding physical world. Every 
teacher should have sufficient information in 
reference to bodily life, to guide the young in 
dietetics and gymnastics, and in all that per- 
tains to the prophylactic side of medical knowl- 
edge; and beyond this there are peculiar tem- 
peraments that inhere in the bodily structure 
which must be understood. In a little class of 
half a dozen or more, there may be a variety of 
temperaments, demanding each a different 
treatment from the other. Who can think of 
pursuing the same course with a nervous or san- 
guine temperament as they would with a melan- 
cholic or phlegmatic one? The teacher must 
realize this, and strive to gain from earnest 
ee and psychical studies the power of 
<nowing how to treat each and all. This you 
may not find in your text-books, or works on 
“methods,”’ yet you will find it of infinite account. 

If all this and much more is true relating to 
the body, how much greater must be the need 
of knowing the powers of the soul. There are 
temperaments, so to speak, there also. You 
may find a pupil in whom the will side prepon- 
derates, with the imminent danger of stubborn 
wilfulness, calling for you to open the way for 
it to organize itself into a great administrative 
power for good. Again, you may have one in 
whom the intellect-side preponderates, reach- 
ing out into the pride of rationalism, needing 
your most careful restraints and encourage- 












ments. Here again is one in whom the emo- 
tional in the form of imagination has the ascen- 
dency, in imminent danger of falling into mere 
sentimentalism, calling for you to open the way 
for it to reach out into the realm of the beautiful 
in the way of zsthetic culture. These inner 
soul tendencies, these beginning impulses of 
the soul, under the power of influences which 
flow down from the world of ideas, require your 
steady and most careful attention. You can- 
not master the knowledge required here by ex- 
amination of specific or technical journals. 
What is required is the broad, full, liberal cul- 
ture of your own personality. 

What are commonly ‘called facu/ties of the 
mind, we prefer to call recipient forms. The 
will never creates the geod, but only opens the 
way for the good to have place in our personal 
life. The intellect does not make the “we, but 
opens the way for it to authenticate itself. Such 
also is the situation between the smagination 
and the beautiful: and hence, in the culture of 
these so-called faculties, that for which they are 
creatively given must be the end toward which 
they should be directed; and this is no relative 
end, as is at once apparent when we recognize 
that the Good and the True and the Beautiful 
have their source in God, and flow down from 
him to apprehend and be apprehended, that 
we may live to a purpose infinitely elevating. 

Now it is impossible for the mind to evolve 
itself, except in the presence of an already 
awakened intelligence. Without this, though 
surrounded by all the facts of the universe, 
there can be no culture, no movement much 
beyond that of lower nature. Teaching, there- 
fore, is not a science, nor an art—i¢ zs @ virtue, 
an ethical movement, a relation of mind to 
mind, of will to will, of soul to soul. There 
may be, and is, a science of #7, but z¢ z/se/f is not 
a science. From this we can see the absolute 
need of our own fersonal culture as teachers. 

For example, Grammar is an abstract science; 
but to teach it, you must refer back to its con- 
crete base in language. Your preparation must 
pass beyond the technical analysis of grammar 
text-books. You must, so far as possible, 
master your mother-tongue, by reading the lit- 
erature in which it is speaking, and hath spoken. 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Johnson, Marlow, Web- 
ster, etc., etc., should be read until you know £ng- 
lish. Of course, the children must use the scaf- 
folding while they need it; but yow should have 
removed it long ago, to gaze directly upon the fair 
proportions and glory of the structure itself. 
How often do we have classes in literature, each 
member of which can give us dates of birth and 
death, and headings and titles, etc., etc., a fine 
test of mamory—indeed, but only the skeleton, 
with no flesh and no blood coursing through 
arteries and veins! Such will tell you all about 
Chaucer, so far as regards his space-and-time 
habitat, who have read a few lines only of his 
writings, and call this “literature.” So also with 
other departments of study. The mind of the 
teacher may dwell so long upon methods of 
teaching, very important in themselves, as to 
forget the truth, that the real method of a science 
is in the science itself, if grasped in the mind. 
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In regard to the multiplicity of studies de- 
manded by the age, allow a passing remark. 
We are constantly asked whether this and that 
and the other ought not to be introduced into 
the schools ; and some may have already com- 
menced to introduce, and may keep on intro- 
ducing, until we have, as the inevitable result, 
a piebald hodge-podge of an elementary course 
for our schools. Let us introduce all these if we 
can in the teachers, or in other words, let the 
effort be to secure such a teacher as will be pre- 
pared to point the pupils, as occasion may de- 
mand, to interesting and useful lines of study 
in his daily intercourse with them. 

You teachers are held to stand, each one, zx 
loco parentis. Of course, you can only ap- 
proximate such relation. But it is well that you 
consider the average family life, as this is found 


in our Commowealth, and see what elements of 


culture are involved therein, that the contrast 
between the school and school-room, and the 
home-life of the pupils may not be so great as 
to render an approximation even impossible. 
If the pupil on the way to school has soiled 
his face, disarranged his garments, or is wet 
and covered with mud, as is often the case with 
frolicsome youth, take care of him as a loving 
parent would, or ought. Consider his manners 
and habits, his needs of moral and religious 
culture. You cannot introduce the various con- 
fessions of our churches. If you could, it would 
not be wise for youtodoso. But, remembering 
the parents’ solicitude, you can point the soul of 
your pupil heavenward, you can remind him of 
the bond between his spirit and the Eternal 
Spirit. A religious atmosphere can be made to 
fill your school-room, and a reverent religious 
life, so important and necessary, can by your 
presence and character be made to pervade 
your whole work. 

But it may be said, ‘‘All this is idle talk. 
Children can with difficulty grasp the known, 
how then shall they think of the unknown?” 
No greater mistake can be made than this. 
“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.’’ Our 
children are nearer God than we are. The 
artfulness of later years has not reached them: 
the maxims of a cold and half-godless world, 
have not yet driven them to faithlessness. They 





look up into our faces with the confidence of | 


innocence, and with a reverence akin to piety. 
The immortal lines of the poet recur to my 
mind, 


* Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is‘our home.’’ 


And though our older lives have @rifted far- 
ther from that shore where we felt the boundless 
love of the Divine, yet— 


es in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.’ 





| 
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Think of these things, fellow teachers, and 
all other good things will be attended to in their 
proper order. 

Music, “Shall We Meet Beyond the River?” 

READING. 

Prof. BRown, in answer to questions; “If 
the teacher is on the right footing with his 
pupils he can safely tell which one read best. 
I am in favor of appealing to a proper spirit ot 
emulation.’’—*‘ There are only two marks in the 
readers that are guides to expression, the won- 
der mark and the question mark. Books say, 
‘Stop at a period till you have counted six,’ etc. 
There is nothing more vicious in its effect upon 
one’s style of reading than to follow these dia- 
critical marks, which are put there simply to 
aid the reader in discovering the thought.” 

Continuin® the general subject of reading, he 
said: The unit of thinking with the child is the 
thought and the unit of expression is the sen- 
tence. Our definition was, ‘“‘ Reading is getting 
thought.” Let the sentence be read mentally, 
z, ¢., silently, before giving oral expression. 
Do not let the pupil read aloud until the thought 
of what he is going to read is in his mind. 
They will then not make the mistake of calling 
Moses an “oyster man" when the book said 
“austere."’ When the thought is in the mind 
it will control expression. Two things are to 
be constantly thought of—getting and giving. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ What would con- 
stitute a lesson of proper length?’’ the speaker 
said: The old masters took the children early. 
They used no books. During the whole of the 
first year they showed no words. The child's 
vocabulary isashortone. Train the perceptive 
organs and teach as many objects as possi- 
ble. The old teachers began with form. They 
did not teach words till the children had got 
many forms, and not before their perceptive 
faculties were largely developed. 

MONTHLY REPORTS OF PUPILS. 

Supt. BUEHRLE called attention to the form of 
monthly report used in Lancaster, which con- 
tains some features not usually embraced in re- 
ports of this kind. It marks for “ Industry.” 
‘“‘Progress"’ is only advancement. Oftentimes 
the most industrious have not made the best 
progress ; therefore we have separated the two 
items. Again, there is an item for ‘‘ Neatness,”’ 
not the clothing worn, but whether the pupil's 
desk is in order, his books clean, face washed, 
and haircombed. The blank report is designed 
to cover a full school year; and it is sent home 
each month to be signed by the parent. This 
brings about the necessary understanding be- 
tween parents and teachers. 

The speaker occupied a short time in ex- 
hibiting a set of charts, published by Messfs. 
Ivison, Blakman, Taylor & Co., of New York, 
which can be easily attached to the black-board, 
and does not interfere with it to obstruct the 
free use either of charts or board. The set 
comprises outline maps, tables of weights and 
measures, statistics of 1880, geometrical figures, 
drawing lessons, United States history, writing 
lessons, and other valuable matter in condensed 
and convenient form for use in the school-room. 















Supt. Shaub asked how many used reports, 
and a number of hands were raised. They had 
all found them helpful. 

Music, ‘Home's Not Merely Four Square 
Walls,” and “ Brightly.” 

Supt. SHAUB announced the following com- 
mittee on resolutions: Messrs. J. H. Witmer, 
West Hempfield; J. D. Tuckey, East Donegal ; 
H. S. McMichael, Strasburg; and Misses Mary 
Musselman, of Lancaster; and Mary Welsh, of 
Columbia. 


EVENING SESSION, 


OPENED with a solo and chorus, by Mr. John 
F. Heinitsh, Misses Hoch and Sener, and 
Messrs. Hall and Bausman. 

Dr. J. H. Vincent, of New Haven, Conn., 
whose national reputation as writer and lecturer 
has been crowned by the splendid success of 
his Chautauqua enterprise, was introduced and 
delivered his lecture on 

“THAT BOY.” 

He did not propose to consider the bad boy 
who gets hung at twenty, nor the good boy who 
dies at ten—nor the Old Boy, though that might 
not be wandering far from the subject—but the 
average boy, who lives through the glory of 
manhood, and dies at the end of his days, 
leaving those who knew him to mourn that he 
did not live longer—the boy who is always in 
the way, saying and doing what he ought not, 
asking impertinent questions, making frightful 
noises, and making life unendurable generally. 

The baby boy don’t amount to much—the 
claws of the young tiger are not yet developed. 
As he nestles against his mother’s breast, you 
know he will never be so beautiful and sweet 
again this side of eternity. Nor is the mother 
ever so lovely as when her babe lies on her 
bosom—that is her highest, holiest sphere, and 
he rejoiced that the ‘‘ woman's rights’ agitators 
oe not change the good old orthodox order. 
Let woman work and think where she best can 
—and let her be paid as well as man—but let 
her never forget that her divinest sphere is 
motherhood. In the boy at his mother’s knee, 
and the mother as proud of him as she can be, 
is the hope of our republic. 

Emerging from babyhood, we have the dona 
fide boy, with trousers, and “ pottets,’’ and boots. 
He goes out-doors, and cémes in with a broken 
nose. His almanac says ‘‘ Look out for storms.” 
At eight years he is unendurable: but what at 
twelve? He is the tormentor of everybody, and 
of him it may be truly said, “ Friend after friend 
departs.’’ Everybody has forsaken the lonely 
boy except his mother. His father don’t make 
much of him, because he’s too big ; nor the girls, 
because he's too small. But he has wonderful 
powers of endurance—he can eat more and 
sleep sounder than anybody else. Then he is 
fearfully and wonderfully honest: he tells what 
he thinks, and also what his mother and sisters 
think. ‘ast now he needs both the sweetness 
and ger‘leness of a mother, and the authority 
and pov er of a father; and blessed is the boy 
who eaily learns the secret of self-government 
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—that discipline of the will by self-control which 
is better than all other knowledge—and which 
he should begin to learn before he is two years 
of age. The boy of sixteen who knows when to 
say “I will”’ or ‘“‘ No,” and stand by his word, 
is made for life. If parents understood the law 
of momentum in character, and taught their 
children self-control from the beginnings of life, 
there would be fewer wrecks. 

At sixteen we get our last glimpse of that boy, 
He now oils his hair that he may part it, shaves 
in search of a beard, has opinions on every sub- 
ject, knows everything that is worth knowing, 
sings several parts in one strain. It is well to 
have aspiration toward manhood, but let us be 
careful that the boy has the right idea of true 
manhood—that he honors his father and mother, 
and reverences the highest things in the universe. 
May the number of such boys be multiplied in 
the land! 

And now the iecturer proposed to speak of 
three institutions in the boy's behalf, and ex- 
pected that many would disagree with him on 
some points, but asked only a candid hearing. 


First, the Church. Parental authority should 
be exercised to secure the attendance of the boy 
once every Sunday at church. Leave the boy 
to himself, and he will go to church just once, 
and leave early; but he pitied the boy who 
could remember a time when he did not go 
every Sunday. Some one objects that “It is not 
fair to make him attend upon what he cannot 
understand." Even were this true, he would 
still say, let us get at the practical results now, 
and the philosophy later: but it is zo¢ true that 
the boy cannot understand. He may not under- 
stand all of the sermon, but the whole service is 
amagnificent objectlesson. The silent attention 
will itself promote what the American boy most 
needs—reverence. Except the public religious 
service, nothing in our institutions promotes this. 
Another objects, ‘If you make him go to church, 
you will prejudice him against religion.’’ Noth- 
ing of the kind. That boy honors nothing in 
his father more than power, and despises noth- 
ing more than weakness; and there is no greater 
blunder than to conciliate the boy by the sacri 
fice of a principle. But we are told “ This is an 
invasion of his liberty, and an unwarrantable 
attempt to prejudice him in favor of particular 
beliefs." Well he wanted his boy to be preju- 
diced in favor of a healthy diet, sound sleep, 
republican government, college education, the 
old Book, the Church and Sabbath school, fidelity 
to conscience—in favor of all things that are good 
and true, and lovely, and of good report. He 
wanted a good, strong, honest, Christian boy— 
not the meek little scoundrel who is the ideal of 
some people’s sickly unwisdom. We need not 
insist on a particular creed or profession, or the 
experience of particular emotion ; but he must be 
reverent and honest. Reverent—that no profane 
or foul word shall pass without rebuke ; honest— 
that he may not cheat or fool his teacher in a re- 
citation. He would give more for these than all 
the psalm-singing, though he liked that too. But 
we want no religion that makes him less a boy— 
if it takes the love of play out of him, it is spurious. 
True religion does not contradict common sense. 
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Second, the Public School. Youteachers more 
than any others, parents scarcely excepted, rep- 
resent the greatest things in the world to that 
boy. Yet in these days of retrenchment, direc- 
tors call it economy to gg aa the cheapest 
teachers. What a golden harvest would we 
reap, could we put an Arnold into every school— 
one who would impart the love of knowledge, 
and self-reliance, and character, which is better 
than knowledge. 

Third, and last, and worth more to the boy 
than both the others, a joyous, happy home life. 
This is better than all other influences, social or 
religious, for his first fourteen years. Fathers, 
do not hold your boy at arm's length—let him 
tell you everything, and he'll refrain from many 
things because he’d be ashamed to tell you. 
The worst thing that can happen to a boy is 
to have secrets from his father, or a girl from her 
mother. Blessed is the boy, and thrice blessed 
the father, when they experience the uplifting 
and strengthening power of mutual love and 
trust. Mothers, do not hold your parlors too 
sacred for your boys to use; open up the whole 
house to the sun and the children. True, they 
will leave their marks upon the furniture; but 
these will not be disfigurements when mayhap 
the feet that made them have gone down into 
the grave. *Begin by turning the boy out of the 
parlor, then the dining-room, then the kitchen 
and he'll go out at the front gate, and the house 
will be quiet, and the house-keeping perfection ; 
but where is the boy? By and by he will come 
home late, and if at last the hearse comes to 
take away the body of your first-born, gone 
down into darkness, you will think how you 
shut him out of the home. You saved your 
furniture, and lost your boy. Open the doors, 
and if the furniture goes into splinters, let the 
boy know that the freeest place, the jolliest place 
in all the world, is his father’s house. And if 
anybody must have quiet, let them go to the 
cemetery—it’s always quiet there. What an 
absurdity it is to keep a parlor as a sort of 
museum for occasional company, and keep our 
children out of it! The people who occupy the 
house should have the best that is in it—let the 
next generation buy their own furniture. Pro- 
vide your boys with blocks and a blackboard; 
give them a home life that is more attractive 
than the street life which destroys so many 
promising youth, 

Lastly, remember the boy who has no home, 
or whose home needs your help. Do not trifle 
with that rough boy—he may be the material of 
which heroes and saints are made. Day before 
yesterday a lad on the tow-path—yesterday in 
the Presidential mansion—to-day one of the 
heroes of history: the example is fresh in our 
memory. I commend to you the boy in the 
home, in the school, wherever he needs your 
help. Blessed will be he who shall stand at the 
last great day holding by the hand a boy led up 
ward by his sympathy—for he shall hear the 
Master say, “Inasmuch as you have done it 
unto one of the least of these, you have done it 
unto me.” 

The session was closed with a song by Prof. 
HALL, ‘‘ My Boy, Remember Me.’ 


| 


| 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 


fia second Psalm was read and prayer of- 
fered by Rev. SYLVANUS STALL, of St. John’s 
Lutheran church. 

Music: ‘ All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 

“While the Morning Bells are Ringing,” etc. 
CULTURE OF THE FEELINGS. 

Supt. THos. M. BALLtet, of Carbon county: 
According to the English system of psychology, 
man presents the three divisions; Intellect, 
Sensibility, and Will. Here are the distinc- 
tions: Aman insults me. I recognize the insult 
through the intellect; it rouses my feelings 
through the sensibility; my arm is moved to 
strike him, and that is will, The proper esti- 
mate is not put upon the moral nature, which is 
made up of the feelings and will. ‘ Educate 
the intellect,’’ we are told. The Bible puts a 
better construction on life. It says, ‘‘Give me, 
my son, thine Aear?.”’ 

Faculties become strong in a certain order. 
We take it too much for granted that the boy of 
five has the same development of the heart as a 
man of matured powers. We think the moral 
element in him fully developed, and treat it ac- 
cordingly. This is a mistake. Children of 
tender age stand by the grave of a fond mother 
without a tear. Their sensibilities are not yet 
developed. There is a difference between cry- 
ing and weeping: the former is a manifestation 
of pain, the latter of emotion. Emotion de- 
velops in the order that the faculties of the in- 
tellect develop. 

Another mistake is this: We tell the child to 
love his parents. That is calling on the intel- 
lect, rather than training the heart. Socrates 
made this mistake when he taught that men 
sinned through ignorance. His plan of salva- 
tion was through knowledge, not faith. The first 
law of feeling is this: 

1. Lhe feelings develop by exercise. Teach 
kindness by doing kind acts, and liberality by 
giving. 

2. Conscience develops like any other faculty. 
We presume on a strong moral nature in the 
child. To put discipline on high moral ground 
is a mistake, It’s the strong moral personality 
in you that governs the school. Discipline can 
be summed up in two words: Moral constraint. 
It is not moral suasion. Conscience grows 
strong by using it. 

3. Every feeling involves an idea. Man can- 
not be joyful without a cause. Merit calls up 
love; duty, admiration; misery, compassion ; 
danger, fear. 

4. This idea must not be abstract. ‘The child 
must see the act that is to call up this or that 
feeling. When we see a mean action we be- 
come indignant. That is why art has such in- 
fluence upon men, What then of the religion 
that denies a personal God? Wecan only love 
him who we believe loves us. 

5. The law of displacement. 1 have an open 
vessel from which I| try to pump out the air. It 
is impossible to expel it unless I displace it with 
a heavier gas. It is equally impossible for a 
child to cry and laugh at thesame time. Expel 
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selfishness by generosity. Overcome evil with 
good. ‘ Nature abhors a vacuum.” In this law 
is found an explanation of the partial failure of 
certain moral reforms; as the temperance re- 
form, for instance. It is attempting to lay aside 
vice, without sufficiently cultivating the opposing 
virtues. We attempt to stop swearing, but fail 
to teach reverence. 

6. Moral teaching must be positive. Instead of 
telling the children what they must not do, tell 
them what they should do. Our Saviour acted 
on this principle. Christ said nothing about 
slavery. He took care of the positive, and laid 
the negative aside. He cultivated virtue, and 
laid vice aside. 

Music, “Speak Gently,” the “Chapel,” etc. 

State Superintendent Dr. E. E. H1GBre then 
addressed the Institute upon 

OUR EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

When engaged in a given work, it is a source 
of great encouragement to gain a view of it in 
its entirety. To see it only in a fragmentary 
way, here a little and there a little, fails to give 
a full impression. Passing from town to town, 
or from city to city, through our vast domain, 
we have but a vague conception of its magni- 
tude and power. Could we but catch a glimpse 
of its fifty millions and their varied activities ex 
masse, the impression would be overwhelming. 
The same is true of our educational work. To 
pass from school-house to school-house, and see 
the teachers with their small groups of children, 
or from Institute to Institute, where there are 
larger bodies in session, gives but a vague and 


faint impression of the real magnitude of the 


work. When we are confronted, as now, witha 
gathering of some six hundred teachers, we feel 
encouraged; yet this is only a handful, a regi- 
ment merely in the vast army corps of workers 
within the Commonwealth. We have in the State 
nearly twenty-two thousand teachers in our pub- 
lic schools. Add to this the professors in our 
normal schools, our academies, and colleges 
and universities, and see what a massive body 
it is, and gather encouragement from such a 
professional fellowship. 

So also in relation to the Directors. Meeting 
a few here and there, and consulting with the 
same about their encouragements and discour- 
agements, the work may seem very insignificant ; 
but when you recognize that there are more than 
sixteen thousand of them in office and at work, 
the impression widens, and the interests which 
they serve are more forcibly impressed upon 
our attention. 

The same is true of the Superintendents. To 
meet them in the various counties of the State 
in brief interviews, seems but a very ordinary 
thing ; but to know that there are one hundred 
and two of them under commission, holding ex- 
“aminations and visiting schools, and laboring 
with undivided zeal for the advancement of the 
cause, a new and deeper impression is made 
upon us, and a warmer enthusiasm enkindled. 

But when we come to those who are receiving 
the benefits of our public schools, how necessary 
it is that we view the magnitude of the work as 
a whole! By simply catching a hurried glance 
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of the little houses that dot our hills and valleys, 
as we whirl along our thoroughfares, and here 
and there seeing small groups of children on the 
play-grounds, we can form no full or adequate 
conception of the vast dimensions of the work 
in hand. There are enrolled in our schools 
nearly 950,000 children, more children indeed 
than there are in the State of all classes between 
the ages of six and fourteen inclusive. The 
whole coming generation of this Commonwealth 
is receiving its elementary training—its first im- 
pulse toward study and self-action—in our com- 
mon schools. Those who will soon take our 
places, and characterize the whole social order 
of the State, become the men and women of 
Pennsylvania, and fill the various callings of our 
advanced civilization, are forming their habits 
of thought and action under the direct super- 
vision of our public schools. Who can measure 
thé magnitude and responsibility of the work in 
this view? Who can fail to see the necessity of 
earnest action and of the exercise of the greatest 
wisdom? Do we feel, as teachers and directors, 
as fathers and mothers, that the results of the 
work must be the mournful dirges of a blighted 
civilization, or the exultant pzean of an advancing 
republic, according to our faithfulness or indif 
ference, our strength of Christian purpose o1 
our weak worldliness and want of integrity? 

In passing through the State, during the past 
two months, and witnessing the excitement and 
turmoil of the political campaign and Bi-centen 
nial celebration, and seeing on some hill-side, 
or under the shadow of some high bluff, or in 
some quiet hamlet, the homely little school 
house, unheeded by the whirling crowds, and 
without the glamour of this fast age, I have often 
queried whether our people realize the magni- 
tude of our educational work and the solemn is- 
sues which it involves. 

Of course, it would not be in harmony with 
the character of the work itself to attempt to in- 
terest the citizens of the Commonwealth in it 
by using the means which the world so often 
uses to awaken attention and to arouse sympa- 
thy: yet the fancy has often presented itself; 
and in a sort of waking dream, the whole man- 
agement of an educational parade has pro- 
jected itself into shape before the mind's eye— 
something as follows: Place our 22,000 teach 
ers in the van, with standards high advanced, 
and various transparencies, and bands of musi- 
cians regularly interspersed with costly dress and 
pompous batoon; and then the 102 superintend- 
ents, as a body-guard of champion knights, with 
pennons streaming and lances glittering in the 
light; and then the 16,000 directors, with em 
blazoned marks of office and pomps of parade; 
and then the almost endless ranks of 950,000 
children, outrivaling the famous children’s cru- 
sade of the olden time—and send the vast army 
marching from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, and 
see if we could not challenge attention, and 
awaken the sleeping masses of our Common- 
wealth; and then, before closing the parade, 
surround some grumbler's castle, and allow all 
the bands of music to play ‘‘ Yankee Doodle”’ 
for an hour or so to engage his regard! Yet 
this would be only a small demonstration in pro- 
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portion to the work going on and done from 
year to year. 

Nothing of this kind is contemplated, and 
it would be improper. It is only a fancy. But 
although the work is not see in its true propor- 
tions, yet we must not think that it is not /eé~. 
It is surrounding every hearth-stone in the Com- 
monwealth, talked of undgr the blossom of the 
roof-tree of every home, and perpetuated among 
the little ones who cluster around our family 
altars throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

Very general and very persistent is the com- 
plaint that the school system is extravagant, and 
a burden to the people. A poor man, for in- 
stance, with a large family to rear, urges you to 
use every endeavor to lessen the burden, and 
reduce the work to the very narrowest limits of 
economy. When learning the amount of his 
school tax, and the number of children he has 
in the schools, you and he also are astonished 
to find that the cost per month is sometimes 
even less than five cenés for each child. Indeed 
the average cost of each pupil per month, (ex- 
cluding the city of Philadelphia,) is only 78 
cents—towards the payment of a part of which 
goes the annual State appropriation. Where 
can we secure such thorough elementary train- 
ing as we now have at a cost below this? In- 
deed we are in great danger of being too eco- 
nomical in thisregard. By reducing the salaries 
of our teachers, as is now the case, to a bare 
minimum, we are in danger of overthrowing the 
profession itself. How can we expect to retain 
teachers in their work, if the temptation be 
always present to seek other employment which 
is far more remunerative? The changes of 
teachers from year to year, and the terrible 
waste in consequence thereof, is already appall- 
ing to the thoughtful mind. With salaries not 
averaging $200, how can communities expect to 
retain teachers permanently ? While in the inter- 
est of this false economy on the one side, we are 
dissipating our power on the other, by changing 
our teachers year after year, and destroying all 
permanency in office. Is it economy, when 
what is sacrificed is far more valuable than what 
is saved? Is it extravagance when the result is 
worth so much more than the cost? 

Yet in view of the character of the work, help- 
less as we are in the matter of salary, we still 
must insist on requirements of the highest char- 
acter. Asa teacher, you stand 77 Jovo pareniis. 
Our children are to be under your care and con- 
trol six hours each day and five days each week, 
and from five to ten months each year. You 
are to regard their bodies, to prevent deformity 
and to discourage and prevent all wrong physi- 
cal habits. You are to restrain their wills, and 
give them right impulses; you are to form their 
manners, regulating their amusements and cul- 
tivating their esthetic nature ; you are to develop 
their minds and guide to useful studies, and see 
ihat their religious culture be not frittered away. 
And in doing this you are often beset with difti- 
culties on every hand. In many places the 


contrast between the school house and grounds, 
and the ordinary home and family life, is so 
broad as of itself to render it almost impossible 


| 
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for you to stand in the place of a parent. The 
child comes from a home where all is neat and 
tasteful—the parlor, the pictures on the walls, 
the lawn and flowers, the shrubbery and trees, 
all touching him from every side with their 
power of culture—to a place called a school 
house, fenceless, yardless, flowerless, widowed 
of shrubs and trees, a sterile blank, with no mat 
to clean the shoes soiled in the mud-holes on 
the way or before the door, and within the 
building bare walls, dingy or glittering with 
white, and endangering his vision—no curtains, 
no pictures, no flowers, nothing but a mere en- 
closure! What wonder that a tendency to mis- 
chief is engendered, and that such a rebellion of 
the asthetic nature is aroused that the children 
bombard the walls with paper-wads, and as- 
sault the wood-work with jack-knives! On a 
recent visit to Clarion county, where the excel- 
lent Superintendent, Mr. Davis, is doing such 
good work, on our way to see the graduation of 
pupils from the common schools, we saw one of 
these abnormal structures on a hill-side, with no 
fence, no grass, no outbuilding but a coal-shed, 
and this almost obstructing the entrance. Why 
should this be? How small the cost to fence it, 
and put it into shape for our little ones, whose 
manners and morals are in process of formation! 
God himself hath taught us the lesson. He 
giveth not only the terror of the storm and dark- 
ness, but bendeth athwart the clouds his bow of 
beauty. He reareth not only the giant oak, 
battling with the winds, but beneath its shade 
and in the moss he planteth the liverwort, that 
when the storm passes by we may see the sun 
kindling the trembling tear that lies in the pur- 
ple glory of her eyes. Beauty is not the antag- 
onist of culture or strength, and our children 
need its ministry. 

In Cameron county, amid the hemlock logs 
and wildernesses, a public-spirited director took 
this matter in hand, and went so far as to cur- 
tain the windows and adorn them with lambre- 
quins and flowering plants, and the walls with 
engravings, and the aisles with carpet, and the 
vestibule with mirror, brush, and basin. Think 
of it! Many may laugh at him, and call his 
actions eccentric; but his work has a lesson in it 
which may be of great value to many a commu- 
nity boasting superior culture. 

We must not overlook the power of sympathy. 
What a lonely, segregated life is that of the ped- 
agogue—unless one has a yearning love for it, 
no wonder he does not stay long in it! Our 
young people are scattered, one on this hill, an- 
other in that valley, a third yonder in the woods, 
toiling all day and studying at night—with little 
opportunity to meet and interchange opinions— 
there is no gemiithlichkeit. And even when 
they do come together at institute to work up an 
esprit de corps, even that is not always sympa- 
thized with by directors and parents. Yet how 
important are such meetings! The lawyers, 
though their work is done under the eyes of their 
professional brethren, wlth all the stimulus of 
keen criticism and determined opposition, yet 
find it desirable to form bar associations; the 
ministers have their classes, and synods, and 
assemblies, and conferences, and without them 
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would be even drier than they are; the doctors 
have their societies—and is there not sympathy 
enough in the Commonwealth to bring the teach- 
ers together for the annual fes¢ which means to 
us all so much of encouragement? 

Let us carry this sympathy home with us: let 
each teacher study the Aadz¢az of his pupils, and 
come to an understanding with their parents. I 
would not send my child to any common school 
whose teacher took no interest in its family life, 
and the child-life as conditioned thereby. 

We need little or no additional legislation. 
The mechanical details of our system are ad- 
mirable. I do not believe that higher adminis- 
trative genius was ever manifested in any Com- 
monwealth than during the last fifteen years by 
my noble predecessor. The machine is in first- 
class order, and will run smoothly if we have 
the right men to operate it. We need a body of 
able and earnest Superintendents ; Directors who 
shall be representatives of the enlightened wis- 
dom and prudence of their communities ; teach- 
ers deeply interested in their work, adding to 
their own culture yearly, going ahead and not 
falling back into the treadmill of mere grammar 
and arithmetic—we have many such, but we 
need more; and a State Superintendent in full 
sympathy with the work, willing to go out 
among the schools to encourage and be encour- 
aged, to spend and to be spent, irrespective of 
politics or anything of that kind. With these 
we cannot fail in getting good results. 

Music: ‘‘ Home’s not Merely Four Square 
Walls.” 

Prof. G. M. Puixtps, Principal West Chester 
State Normal School, discussed the approaching 
“Transit of Venus.’”’ See December number, 
page 249. 

Music, ‘‘ Away to School,"’ “A Rosy Crown.” 


READING. 


Prof. BRown: How shall we best teach read- 
ing in grammar schools? In the first place, be- 
ware of the school reader. Don'trely onit. It 
is well to bring in pieces from the outside, selec- 
tions that are largely objective and full of live 
incidents. The same order of nature is ob- 
served in the higher schools as in the primary 
schools. We have first perception, then mem- 
ory, imagination, reason, and lastly generaliza- 
tion. The first thing to do, then, is to interest 
the children in the piece to be read. To do 
this, be enthusiastic yourself. Apply to it these 
two laws: 1. Give most value to what is of 
most value; 2. Give variety inexpression. They 
cover everything on the subject to be found in 
the books on elocution, as they now exist. 

“There is no time,”’ somebody writes me, “to 
explain the lesson, until each gets the thought 
and feeling of the author, and can read it.”" It 
is an admirable plan, as the writer suggests, to 
explain one day and have the piece read the 
next. We are more apt to teach too much 
than too littl. I have “given you one 
way to break the monotony. I hold in my hand 
another aid to reading. It is a monthly de- 
voted to the mental and moral culture of boys 
and girls. The Superintendent of the borough 
of York, Mr. W. H. Shelley, is the editor. It is 
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full of good things, and an excellent little book 
for supplementary reading. 

Supt. SHELLEY, of York, briefly explained the 
little supplementary monthly, referred to by 
Prof. Brown. This little monthly had grown 
out of their necessities. Supt. Buehrle has two 
pages in it devoted to his schools. The patron- 
age it gets will go only to making the monthly 
better. 

Music, “‘ Let Others Dream” and ‘“ Twicken- 
ham Ferry.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 





WILLIAM PENN MEMORIAL DAY. 


The County Superintendent stated that he had 
set apart this afternoon as William Penn Day. 
Teachers know too little of this grand historic 
character—especially teachers in the State that 
bears his name and owes so much to his wis- 
dom and goodness. Such an occasion should 
stimulate patriotism, and arouse deeper love of 
what is right and truly just and generous. We 
must impress those under our care with more 
State pride in the Founder of our Common- 
wealth. Our children know more about the 
founders of other states than they do of him 
who founded theirown. This should not be so. 
There has been some objection in districts 
against the observance of such days as the 
Garfield burial day, but few more fitting days 
could be observed to impress upon the child a 
love of country and the noble sentiment of pa- 
triotism. 

PAPER BY WM. M. WAY. 

Mr. Wo. M. Way, of Fulton township, then 
read a paper upon the Founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, of which the following is an abstract : 

The thought to devote a session of this Insti- 
tute to the Founder of our Commonwealth this 
Bi-Centennial year is a most happy one. The 
bi-centennial of the birth of a Christian state 
is an epoch of interest to all thinking people, 
and in view of the growth of the past two cen- 
turies it is natural to revert te the point from 
whence these blessings have evolved. The 
building depends much on the foundation—the 
fruit on the seed. When we consider how 
barely Penn escaped being carried away by 
military glory to be a vain man of the world, we 
cannot but feel that “there is a divinity that 
shapes our ends."" The natural bent of Penn’s 
mind was devotional. He had strong convic- 
tions of the being of a God, and that the soul of 
man was capable of communing with him. 
These diviner impressions became the control- 
ling element of his being. The cruel treatment 
of his father lef: him true to his convictions, and 
the fiery ordeal of persecution he passed through 
fitted him eminently to plant the seeds of civil 
and religious liberty in the wilds of America. 
Great minds are the outgrowth of surrounding 
circumstances. The constitutional American 
liberty was not coined by revolution but was 
the result of the self-sacrifice of the non-con- 
formists of England, in lowly dungeons, at the 
stake, and on the, scaffold. 

Penn sought a place where he could.warship 
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God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science. He believed that civil and religious 
privileges are not merely bestowed on men by 
the generosity of rulers, but that they are nat- 
ural and inherent rights, which it should be the 
object of the government to secure to its sub- 
jects. The government he had in view was 

ased on the peaceable doctrines of Christ, 
without any military organization. All war, of- 
fensive and defensive, was forbidden in his col- 
ony. Human life was held sacred, except in 
cases of wilful murder. In two hundred offences 
punishable with death by the English law Penn 
abolished the death penalty, and permitted this 
relic of barbarism to exist only in one instance, 
because of circumstances over which he had no 
control. This government was a complete suc- 
cess. During the seventy years that he and 
his friends had control of the colony, there was 
no resort to arms, and no Quaker blood was 
shed by the Indians in his colony. His treat- 
ment of the Indians is in marked contrast with 
their present treatment by the settlers, whose 
policy is that the Indian “ has no rights which 
the white man is bound to respect.” 

The principle of religious liberty had been 
previously proclaimed, it is true, in Rhode 
Island and Maryland, but Penn gave it clearer 
expression. He did not place it merely on the 
ground of toleration, but established it as a God 
given right. He delared in the Bill of Rights, 
“‘God is sovereign lord of conscience.’’ The 
preface to the Constitution dated 1682 declares, 
“That depraved people have laws and admin- 
istration like themselves, therefore, that which 
makes a good constitution must keep it, namely, 
men of wisdom and virtue, qualities that, be- 
cause they descend not by worldly inheritance, 
must be carefully propagated by a virtuous ed- 
ucation of our youth: for government depends 
more upon men than men on government. 
the people be good, the government cannot be 
bad.” 
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In conclusion, may we, fellow teachers of | 


Lancaster county, with this bright example of 
devotion to conscience, of philanthrophy and ex- 
alted Christian statesmanship, so acquit our- 
selves in our calling that the youth growing up 
under our protecting care, the fathers and 
mothers of the coming generation, may have 
high conceptions of life and duty ; that they may 
be better qualified to develop the immense re- 
sources of our Commonwealth, to aid the on- 
ward march of science, and labor for the uplifting 
of humanity, that in the coming years of our his- 
tory the sun in his daily course may look down 
on no people more prosperous, more intelligent, 
more virtuous, and, above all, more imbued 
with the religion of Christ, than the people of 
our own beloved Commonwealth. 
PAPER BY RICHARD DARLINGTON, 

Mr. Richard Darlington, of West Chester, 
followed with a paper, of which the following 
abstract is presented : 

The founders and defenders of a Common- 
wealth have always received her highest honors. 
Our own infant commonwealths cherish the 
most profound regard for their early ancestors. 
Rhode Island erects a statue to Roger Williams ; 


| 
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Maryland honors the Calverts ; and Massachu- 
setts boasts of her Puritan founders, notwith- 
standing their bigotry and intolerance. Penn- 
sylvania honors her Founder for his devotion to 
principles, and celebrates his bi-centennial with 
a pageant that equals the triumphal procession 
which Rome gave only to her heroes who had 
conquered the world. 

The story of William Penn is not paralleled 
in recorded history. Nearly all the founders of 
nations were soldiers. The arts of peace were 
to them unknown. Force was the only known 
law, and human nature grappled with ideas 
which were supported by no visible power but 
the sword. The very traits in Penn’s character 
for which he was despised, exiled and impris- 
oned, were the motive springs that enabled him 
to found a commonwealth, and rest its hope 
upon peace, liberty of conscience, and absolute 
justice. England had granted other charters to 
nobles and favorites to settle in the New World. 
Some of them were God-fearing, many ambi- 
tious, and others philanthropists. But they gen- 
erally adhered to the despotic sentiments which 
they carried with them. The bigotry of Penn 
interfered with the rights of no man. His idio- 
syncrasies into which his bigotry led him did 
not become ingrained in the life of the new com- 
monwealth. She seized his principles, and 
started on her way rejoicing. The whole At- 
lantic coast was ablaze with war and discord 
during the seventeenth century and later. Mas- 
sachusetts was hanging men for heresy; Vir- 
ginia was introducing slavery to degrade the 
labor and manhood of the New World; South 
Carolina was planting the seeds of an aristoc- 
racy. All the young colonies were engaged in 
planting on our shores some of the worst relics 
of the effete and decaying dynasties of Europe. 
This growing condition of things was fraught 
with the gravest dangers. The South soon be- 
came lost to liberty and humanity, and all 
States south of Mason and Dixon's line assumed 
an aspect at war with republican institutions. 

Our colonies did not aspire to be republics. 
Pennsylvania, however, leaped the barriers and 
called a halt to her sister colonies. By the im- 
pressive force of example she directed Massachu- 
setts to stop her persecutions for opinion’s sake. 
She cautioned the South against making chat- 
tels of men, and warned her sister colonies 
everywhere to introduce the arts of peace in- 
stead of the severities of war. She proclaimed 
to all Christendom the freedom of conscience 
and the manhood of man. 

Who was the chief agent in this work? We 
can consider the life of Penn in three parts: 
1. His youth and education. 2. His conversion 
and ministry. 3. His civil and political life. 
His early training would have led most boys to 
gayety, but his mind assumed a serious aspect. 
Born in the time of Cromwell’s determined as- 
sault on Charles the First, we need not marvel 
that his assumption of religious responsibility at 
the age of eleven, when the fierce fires of revo- 
lution were kindled, created wonder among his 
scheolmates. The boy’s mind was just begin- 
ning to grasp the civil and religious situation. 
The whole aspect was forbidding to his peace- 
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ful nature. Though he succeeded at college, 
and though he could excel in athletic sports, 
yet he was dissatisfied with the situation. Es- 
ecially did the theology of the town displease 
bin. He leaped at one bound from the old to 
the new doctrine when he heard Loe, the 
Quaker, and confronted his father with the 

ve issues of a despised religious sect. First 
e was coldly received, then flogged, and then 
turned out of doors. We can measure the 
father’s indignation and the son’s heroic pur- 
pose to neither falter nor yield in a matter that 
concerns his opinions. Later schemes to divert 
his mind from the Quaker religion fail. All 
his persecutions only led him to declare that 
“his prison should be his grave" before he 
would renounce his just opinions, for there he 
owed his conscience tono man. He was as in- 
flexible as the eternal hills, and would face 
death if necessary, but never surrender his 
opinions. He was twice immured in a filthy 
dungeon, but out of all this persecution came 
“No Cross, No Crown,” ‘‘ Sandy Foundations 
Shaken,” ‘“Innocency with Her Open Face,”’ 
and other productions which gave him an en- 
during reputation as a religious writer. He be- 
came a preacher of great distinction. He be- 
came the defender of his people before Parlia- 
ment and royalty. He traveled on the conti- 
nent carrying everywhere the gospel of his faith. 

Penn was twice married—first to Gulielma 
Maria Springett, in 1672, which he describes as 
a match of Providence’s making. He married 
Hannah Callowhill in 1696. With her he re- 


moved to Pennsbury Manor, in Bucks county, 
four miles above Bristol on the Delaware river. 
Hannah survived her husband, and was con- 
sidered a woman of extraordinary energy and 


fortitude. This era of his life was devoted to 
religious labors. The early Quakers did a 
mighty work for humanity, of which they them- 
selves were not cognizant. The world has 
moved on towards them, and absorbed many 
of their tenets and codes of morals. While the 
mission of the Quakers as an organization is 
by no means ended, its work has diffused bene- 
fits to millions of the human race, and lifted 
them toahigher plane. ~* 

At thirty-eight years of age Penn entered 
upon the work that has carried his fame to the 
extreme limits of the earth. Penn’s sympathies 
became enlisted in the work of settlement, and 
he began to labor for the interest of his friends 
in the New World. His next step was to secure 
aland grant. Penn preferred to call his new 
country ‘‘New Wales,” because it was hilly. 
“Sylvania’”’ was suggested. The King said 
“Pennsylvania.” Penn said, Modesty forbids. 
The King replied, It shall be so: and Penn 
yielded. Thus we got the name of our State. 
The story of the early history of the State is 
chiefly one of lofty ideas, of liberal principles, 
of humane sentiments of justice to others, of 
freedom of conscience, Of liberty to all, of char- 
ity, of benevolence, of honesty, of honor, of 
peace, and of self-government. His charter 
was liberal, and he promised the colonists laws 
of their own making, that they might live a free 
and, if possible, a sober and industrious people. 
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We had three forms of government in our col- 
onial history, viz. : the New England, the Penn- 
sylvanian, and the Carolinian forms, The first 
was the offspring of a God-fearing people ; the 
second of a peace-loving people ; and the third 
of an aristocracy. New England's code of laws 
professed to be made in God's interest, as man 
understood it; Pennsylvania's code was made 
in man’s interest, God being entirely competent 
to take care of his own interests. South Caro- 
lina aimed to benefit the few at the expense of 
the many. In New England, sentinels with 
loaded muskets paraded about the churches in 
the hour of worship; in Pennsylvania, the quiet 
meeting-house of Friends heard no sound 
within, unless came the gentle admonition to 
love one another; in South Carolina, negro 
slaves crouched at the feet of their masters. 

These colonists were all seeking religious lib- 
erty, but hardly knew how to secure it. They 
feared to try Penn’s ideas: they were too far in 
advance of the times. He stood as a beacon 
light, the multitude gazing at him with mingled 
wonder and doubt. He succeeded fully in one 
thing, in making peace with the Indians. The 
treaty stipulated that the whites and Indians 
should live upon terms of absolute equality. 
Other colonies treated the Indian as a brute: 
Penn treated him as a man. The consequence 
was, the fiery passions of the Indian were com- 
pletely broken down, and Penn's influence 
over them was unbounded. Did our Common- 
wealth thrive under the peaceful code of its 
Founder? No other colony was to be com- 
pared with it in prosperity; Philadelphia in 
ten years had a population of 5,000 people; in 
17g0 it had 100,000, 

Penn died in 1718, after a long life of extra- 
ordinary benefaction to his kind. He was 
handsome in person, brave to a fault, and un- 
flinching in his determination to do the right as 
he conceived it. Many obstacles were in the 
way of what he considered his “holy experi- 
ment.’ There were many discordant elements 
to reconcile. He was without the support of 
military power. He knew no law but kindness 
and justice. All nations were represented un- 
der his government, and from this cause also 
he had trouble; but it was his wisdom that saved 
his work. 

Duponceau says of Pennsylvania: ‘No 
country on earth ever presented such a specta- 
cle as this fortunate Commonwealth held out 
to view for the space of nearly one hundred 
years, realizing all that fable ever invented or 
poetry ever sang of an imaginary golden age.” 
There was more happiness and greater increase 
in population in Penn’s colony than in any of 
her sister colonies. For nearly a hundred 

ears the tocsin of war was not sounded in her 
harders, 

In one or two instances Penn yielded un- 
consciously to the customs of the times. He 
held a few slaves, but, like Washington, in his 
last will, written in 1701, he set them free, and 
thus sect the seal of his disapproval on this evil 
of his day. 

In considering any man’s place in history, we 
must also take into account the age in which 
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he lived. Penn's deeds were done in the dark- 
est periods of English history. He made sac- 
rifices which the world can never fully appre- 
ciate. Surrounded in early life by affluence, he 
died in comparative poverty. The movement 
to bring his remains to this country was ill-ad- 
vised. England was his home and the scene 
of his labors. He had selected his own resting- 
place, and no nation should for any purpose 
whatever disturb the honored dead. 

Penn's life was more deeply impressed upon 
the character of Pennsylvania than is generally 
imagined. No province in North America was 
so thoroughly democratic, or more jealous of 
her political rights. Virginia and Carolina con- 
tained bold and daring men like the cavaliers 
of England. New England was full of the 
Puritanic spirit. Pennsylvania attended to her 
own affairs, sought no quarrels. Her people 
wanted to live in peace and enjoy religious free- 
dom. They asked for no more, and were satis- 
fied with nothing less. Grecian history was 
only acceptable to the reader when truth and 
fable wére so intermingled that the glamour of 
fiction could alone make it palatable. The 
story of our own infant commonwealth needs 
nothing to embellish it but the skilled hand of 
the historian. She furnishes him with the sim- 
ple annals of her ancestors, and they glow with 
charms more beautiful than the legends of the 
ancient republics. Our duty will consist in 
taking care that the Commonwealth does not 
depart from the land-marks of her early history. 
Her primitive simplicity must not be alloyed 
nor forgotten. Her staunch devotion to a free 
conscience must remain part of her organic 
law. 

I do not desire wholly to extol. Our Com- 
monwealth was not an ideal one. It had many 
faults; but it should be the source of our 
tenderest solicitude, and as the decades of the 
centuries roll on, we will recall with pride the 
noble record of her infancy, and should not 
fail to venerate her illustrious Founder, who, 
though trained in almost royal customs, learned 
early the simple lessons of life, and planted 
them upon the shores of the Delaware and 
Susquehanna, never, I trust, to be wholly obliter- 


ated from the hearts of the sons of Pennsylva- | 


nia. 
THE PEERLESS PENNSYLVANIAN. 

Mr. J. P. McCaskey: Most men who have 
made themselves acquainted with the character 
and work of William Penn agree in regarding 
him the peerless Pennsylvanian. I have given 
his life and times some careful study during 
these few months, until for me he stands out, in 
the history of this country, the great man of the 
past two hundred years! A colossal figure—a 
statesman without a peer ; a philanthropist, with 
his philanthrophy more far-reaching than that 
of any other man of his time ; a Christian, whose 
character is almost without a flaw—historians 


unite in according him a most honored place | & 
| rich and poor, high and low. The seed of our 


| school system, therefore, grew out of the charter 


among men. Nor are the poets, with their in- 
tuitive perception of truth, behind the histor- 
ians in their estimate of this great character. 
Says Tennyson, the foremost singer of our 
half-century, in a recent letter to the Historical 








Society of Pennsylvania: He was “no comet 
of a season, but the fixed. light of a dark and 
graceless age shining on into the present, a 
good man and true.’ And our own Whittier: 
‘‘He is unmatched among the wisest and best 
men of the best days of Greece and Rome. . . 
He stands and will forever stand with the sages, 
statesmen, and philanthropists, of whom the 
world of their day was not worthy. He lived 
and thought centuries in advance of his cotem- 
poraries ; and slowly but surely the generations 
since have been approaching the moral and 
political standard which he set up on the shores 
of the Delaware.” 

Dr. J. P. WICKERSHAM: I am not a hero- 
worshiper, and no doubt, if the life of Penn were 
closely examined, there would be found in it 
certain weaknesses and certain mistakes. I 
don't believe in human perfection in this world. 
But yet, taking it all in all, when his character 
comes to be examined, it will be found that he was 
the foremost of all the leaders of colonies who 
came to settle in the New World. He will stand 
head and shoulders above all others. If not so 
classed by past historians, in the future it will be 
his place. Therefore we may well feel proud 
on such an occasion as this to do him honor. 

It has already been said that Penn established 
religious toleration for all men. Roger Wil- 
liams and Lord Baltimore have been classed 
with him. This honor scarcely belongs to the 
founder of Maryland. There was a time in 
that State when the Quakers were persecuted 
dreadfully. It may therefore be well enough to 
leave Maryland out of this classification. Roger 
Williams, I trust, will at least remain as a founder 
of civil and religious liberty. It is certain that 
Penn and his followers never returned persecu- 
tion, though persecuted everywhere themselves, 
They will be known in all time as exemplars of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

I would say more if time allowed, but will 
only add a word, in reference to education, which 
has not been said. I think I see plainly enough 
that the common school system of Pennsylvania 
is greatly indebted to the frame of government 
written by Penn himself. You will find a pro-, 
vision in that instrument for universal education. 
It was only a short time after the Quakers came 
over that they established a school for poor 
children. It would be well to read the charter 
for this public school, given in 1688. You will 
find in it provisions for universal education— 
which statesman in later years have been hon- 
ored for originating ! 

This school of the Quakers was founded for 
children of every denomination, as well as for 
the poor. Those who could pay were expected 
topay. The thought of universal education was 
clearly in the mind of Penn: The poor were 
educated gratuitously, and those who could pay, 
paid. You know the constitution of 1838 pro- 
vides for the education of the poor. It was an 
easy matter than to extend this benefit to all— 


of William Penn. 
The great idea of Penn was to establish a 
Christian commonwealth on the broad basis of 
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the New Testament, in which should be applied 
the principles exemplified in the character of 
Christ. In that he failed. For atime he was 
successful, but in the end his project failed. 
The people were not yet prepared to “beat 
their swords into plowshares,” or forget war. 
But the time will come when these principles, 
will be recognized by the historian, as the 
crowning glory of Penn and the crowning honor 
of Pennsylvania. 

Supt. SHAUB made reference to a letter, pur- 

rting to have been written by Cotton Mather 
in a spirit hostile to the enterprise of Wm. Penn, 
which has been widely circulated through the 
newspapers, and expressed his gratification at 
learning from Supt. Buehrle that it is a base 
forgery. The latter gentleman had written the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in regard to 
the matter, and was informed that no such letter 
is to be found among their archives. 

Dr. Epwarp Brooks: Let me arise and 
bear testimony to the character of Penn. 
Though not a Quaker, the “spirit moves me to 
speak.” I want to speak as the representative 
of the New England people on the other side. 
I wish to say for them, that they are a liberty-lov- 
ing people. It was they who laid the foundation 
for the liberal policy of the government of New 
England. It was the spirit of New Englanders 
that took the head off the tyrant Charles. It 
was from the shores of New England that the 
tocsin of war sounded when the fires of the 
Revolution were kindled. I stand up to repre- 
sent the liberty-loving people of New England. 

Yet I am willing to admit that when we erect 
columns and statues to our great men, in the 
centre will stand that of William Penn, the 
glorious Founder of Pennsylvania! In wisdom, 
mental power and comprehensiveness, he stands 
the peer of any; in the knowledge of what the 
Constitution of a State should be, he stands 
superior to any; in moral attributes he overtops 
all the founders of States upon this continent. 
Freedom in America to-day owes more to Penn 
than to any other man who came across the sea 
to establish a colony. When history weighs 
men in the true balance, trifling blemishes will 
be forgotten, and the continent will enthrone 
Penn in its highest niche of fame as the Chris- 
tian Statesman and Founder of our Common- 
wealth. 

Mr. Litt e continued the subject of drawing, 
placing some ornamental figures on the board. 

Prof. HALL sang a solo entitled ‘‘ Where the 
Hay was Mown, Maggie.” 


EVENING SESSION. 


A sOLo, “ Fearless,"" by Mr. L. C. PREZINGER, 
was the first exercise of the evening, after which 
Dr. JAMES HEDLEY was introduced, and de- 
livered his lecture on 
THE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE. 

Happiness is subjective, not objective—de- 
pending on the condition of the mind, heart 
and conscience; it is in the heart, not in the 
world. Life is full of compensations, pleasures, 
relishes; it depends on one’s nature whether 





we get the benefit of them; if happiness be not 
within, nothing outside can let sunshine into the 
soul. If you would have happiness spring up 
in the garden of your heart, sow early the seeds 
of cheerfulness and joy. Cultivate the habit of 
looking at the sunny side of things—of direct- 
ing your steps down those paths where the sun- 
shine falls. Happiness would be more general 
if people had sense enough to be content with 
what they have—the philosophy that wants but 
little, and having little could do with less. It is 
our duty to be cheerful and good-natured, to “ re- 
joice and be exceeding glad."’ Don't be afraid 
to laugh ; the man who does not laugh is not 
only asad, but probably a bad man, Laughter 
is the best of tonics for muscles and morals, 
Let the children laugh by the fireside—the 
memory of that cheerful picture may give them 
hope in dark days to come. We should keep 
in tune with what is cheerful and beaut!;ul; and 
this applies to our dress among other things. 
God is the author of beauty, and we should not 
neglect any adornment that gives pleasure and 
harmonizes with nature. Well-dressed’ people 
are more likely to behave well—the silk hat 
covers better manners than the slouch with a 
hole in it. Beauty, like happiness, is a thing of 
the mind and the soul; seek harmony between 
the inner and the outer man. Happiness is an 
antidote to selfishness—the two do not go to- 
gether; the cheerful man is liberal, and “ the 
liberal soul shall be made fat.”’ 

Of all the dismal people, the worst are the 
dismal Christians. Mr. Dismal goes to church 
with a long face, sinks into a seat with a sepul- 
chral sigh. He believes in having the gospel 
preached to the poor, because it costs nothing. 
Mrs. Dismal is truly grateful to the Lord for 
sparing her another week (she don't deserve to 
be spared three minutes). These people do 
more to make others dislike religion than a 
thousand sermons can do to make them love it. 
They seem to think the Lord feels best when 
they feel worst; and what in the world would 
they do in Heaven with such faces as they carry? 
True religion walks the world with shining gar- 
ments and a smiling face. It is not necessary 
to be over-proper, or over-perfect: all good 
people enjoy imperfection. If you stop to 
weigh each sunbeam, you won't catch many. 
Who loves your punctilious man, who won't 
save a man from drowning unless they have 
been introduced—who was born with a genius 
for doing and saying everything just right? 
The woman who says “ Yes’’ when such an one 
pops the question, deserves to die of a broken 

eart, as she will. Courtship should be jolly 
and good-natured, and there will be more sun- 
shine in the after-experience. 

Industry is the twin sister of happiness. It 
may not always ensure happiness, but there can 
be no happiness without activity. The prizes of 
earth are for those who earn them by honest 
labor. Some people think if they could only 

et through without labor, their cup would be 
ull. Were their wish gratified they would find 
it full of gall and vinegar. 

One element of a sunny life is in not fighting 
trifles or borrowing trouble. One-third of our 
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ills are fancied, another third have no existence ; 
let us not waste worry on these. One proof of 
greatness, or at least of wisdom, is the pooh- 
poohing of trifles. ‘Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” Go out of doors and learn 
lessons of hope and faith in the woodland uni- 
versity and the hill-top temple; for we need 
faith to keep us warm in this cold evening of the 
nineteenth century. 

There is no sunshine in the dissipations of 
life—many a heart-string snaps amid the sound 
of dancing feet. If we want to havea sunny 
life, development of moral character must go 
hand-in-hand with intellectual training, Only 
by being good can we be happy, here or here- 
after. 


tien 
> 


FRIDAY MORNING. 





HE exercises were opened by Mr. J. H. WIt- 
MER, of Mountville, who read the t1o3rd 
Psalm, and offered prayer. 


Music, ‘‘ While the Morning Bells are Ring- | 


ing,” “ Beulah Land,” and “ A Rosy Crown.” 


CULTURE OF THE FEELINGS. 

Supt. BALLIET -reviewed briefly his points of 
yesterday, and considered the practical deduc- 
tion to be drawn from these principles. Teach- 
ing must be positive. The child must not be 
treated as though his moral sense was_ fully 
developed. Keep children out of temptation 
which they cannot be expected to resist. We 
act upon this principle in life. It is wrong to 


put a boy in a position of great moral strain. 
A temptation resisted strengthens the moral 
character, it is true; but do not put temptation 
into the way of the children. 

Do not caution children 
which they would not otherwise think of com- 


against offences 


mitting. When I went to Normal School, we 
were cautioned not to say cowcumber instead of 
cucumber, though I had never thought of do- 
ing so. But ever since I must be careful lest I 
find myself saying cowcumber. Another illus- 
tration: In Sunday-school one day, kindness 
to animals was the subject of the lesson. An 
anecdote was told about some bad boys who 
had torn the tongues out of birds. It never en- 
tered my mind that any human being could do 
such a thing, but after this I had to resist 
temptation to try the cruel experiment. 

Behind all methods is this: Mind grows by 
contact with mind; love by love; will by sub- 
jection to will. Education is the result of con- 
tact between personality and personality. The 
momentum of a body depends on its weight 
and velocity. Every man goes through life 
with a certain moral power. It is the weight of 
character. Every method takes its power from 
the personalities of the teacher. 
strong moral character will have a good influ- 
ence. Example gives weight to our words. 
Manner makes matter sometimes of little effect. 
No good influence is lost on our children. 
Grains of wheat, for a thousand years lying 
dormant, have sprouted. You are sowing the 
seeds that will bring forth fruit fifty years hence. 

In closing Supt. Balliet invited those present 
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to a social gathering of teachers to be held in 
July next, at Mauch Chunk and Glen Onoko, a 
day or two before the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association at Williamsport. 

Supt. SHAUB, in answer to a question: School 
Boards can prohibit the use of schools for sing- 
ing schools and temperance meetings The 
question whether School Directors could put 
an additional text-book into their schools after 
the term has opened, was answered in the 
affirmative. 

Music, ‘Beulah Land,” and “ Twickenham 
Ferry.” 

COL. PARKER ON PRIMARY WORK. 


Col. F. W. PARKER, of Boston, was introduced 
and spoke as follows, greeting the teachers with 
“Good morning.” 

One rule should always be followed. The 
teacher should never be cross. If any thing 
could waken a man out of his “‘ crosses,”’ this 
atmosphere would do it. It seems to me that I 
have come into an atmosphere of work. With 
no other purpose do I come than, through you, 
to help the little folks. I propose nothing new. 
What you want is to learn the ,details of work 
in the school-room with the little ones, the 
work I have been trying to learn for the past 
twenty-five years. I want every man to learn 
to teach little children; he is not a teacher un- 
less he can do that; the theory must be tempered 
with practice. We can’t make a true reform in 
education, unless we do right by the child the 
first year. 

In teaching reading, commence with spelling 
and talking with the pencil. The highest art is 
simplicity. The work with a child is simple. It 
has been attempted to make everything diffi- 
Steps must be taken to bring back teach- 
ing to a great simplicity. First make the child 
feel at home, and that you love him. The 
child should first have practice in talking—little 
imitation of the teacher's voice. 
These exercises should be had with objects. 
To get at the individual child, divide the little 
ones into groups according to their mental char- 
acter, but don’t let them understand that there 
is a difference in the groups. You have given 
the child quite a number of these little lessons 
in talking; but make them short. I believe that 
the kindergarten method can be carried on in 
the primary grade. 

Now we come to how toteachthe word. The 
child has already learned to talk athome. The 
method was simple and plain—he saw the ob- 
The spoken word is 
more complicated than the written word. Have 
sets of objects; models of animals are interest- 
ing, and you might have a doll, etc. Learning 
It is the in- 
vention of man to record ideas. Reading is 
Oral reading has another use. I take a hat in 
my hand, step to the blackboard, and write 
“hat.” Putting down the hat, and pointing to 
the word, I say to the child, “ Bring it to me,”’ 
He brings that which produced 
the idea originally. Write it again and again, 
slowly. Donothurry. That is the great secret. 
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The child’s mind must: grow in its own way. 
Take other objects in the same way. The form 
of the word comes in through the thought, not 
the thought through the form, 

I would teach script first, as a matter of econ- 
omy. By this method you create the word right 
under the eye of the child. Have children 
write largely on the slate. Write in the air, and 
have children follow as you trace a word in the 
air. Writing is an “immense” thing to keep 
the child busy. Put him to work and make him 
love work. Again, I would teach script first 
because we all use script in life. It is easier for 
the teacher to write, and the change from script 
to print can be made in one lesson. Further, 
the child will be more eager to take up his 
reader. 

“How would you teach verbs and adjec- 
tives?’’ Every word in the language that a 
child knows can be taught by association. I 
say to the child, “I will give you candy to-mor- 
row.” When? “ The boy runs slowly.” Swéftly 
or slowly ? Begin with the sentence as with the 
word. One of the class holds a hat and says, 
“‘ This is a hat,”’ etc. I write it, and you have 
the union of the spoken and written language. 
Write many such sentences. By changing one 
word you can have many sentences. Substitute 
in the above sentences /haté for this, etc. 

Music, “A Rosy Crown,” “ Beulah Land,” 
and “The Chapel.” 

Prof. BRowN continued his lecture on read- 
ing: Every human being speaks from centres, 
the mental, the moral, and the vital. The child 

pifies the race coming up from savagery. 

eing in the vital stage, he speaks the language 
of the vital. The child's first language is a 
wail, Pleasure and pain are the two sentiments 
of his life. The first language to teach, then, 
is the vital. Then we come to the moral, the 
language that covers all terms of affection. 
The second language of the child is gesture. 
The moral likes to get itself into concrete ac- 
tion. Morality moves in grooves of action. 
When we have felt, then comes thought—the 
mental. The teacher needs only follow nature, 
and he will be right. 

On being asked from what centre Col. Cope- 
land spoke, the lecturer said he was glad the 
question was put. This he considered an age 
of degeneracy in literature. It is the life of the 
telegraph put into literature. It is ill-digested. 
In Col. Copeland the handling is from the vital 
and mental, not from the moral. The moral 
always carries with it deep conviction—his does 
not. This age is running to the mental. Lec- 
turers make sharp contrasts. They describe 
most beautifully, and at times pathetically, but 
before we have dried our tears they have donned 
cap and bells. This is the degeneracy of 
American oratory. It is high blasphemy against 
God and humanity to ally clownishness with 
sacred things. Let us try to elevate the public 
oie that speakers will not think their 

ighest art consists in raising a laugh. Goethe 
says: “I cantell an audience by what it laughs 


Music, “The Miller's Daughter,” and “ Away 
to School.” . 
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FIRST YEARS IN SCHOOL. 


Col. F. W. PARKER, late of Quincy, Mass., 
again addressed the Institute. 

“What can be done to win public sentiment 
in favor of your method ?”’ has been asked. I 
have no method. You have heard of the 
Quincy method. Its platform is plain; an hon- 
est and persistent investigation of the work of 
teaching, and a courageous application of the 
truth of what is found 

The object, word, sentence, or phonic ‘ meth- 
ods’’ are not methods in themselves. They 
are the devices to be used in the proper time to 
form one great and true method. The teacher 
must study his subject to get back to the prin- 
ciples that underlie it. Imitation will not do. 
The energy that comes from the thought is the 
thing. In teaching reading, simply do what 
the child has always done—learn the word from 
the object. The beginning is with the object. 
The child sees the hat, and tells what it is. 
Reading is identical with talking. We can 
teach the child to talk easily, but we don’t un- 
less by a painful method. Never let the child 
give a thought till he gets it. Never let the 
child drag in his speech. If the thought is 
properly developed he will express that, and need 
say nothing else. Thought controls expression. 
The thought must get into the mind first. Oral 
expression is not the great thing. Reading is 
the association of the word with the thought. 
By oral reading the teacher sees whether the 
child has the thought. But the value of this 
may be lost by the child imitating the teacher, 
and the purpose of reading is not getting the 
word right, but the shought. 

When writing sentences for the children on 
the board, commence with capitals and finish 
with the proper marks. Never allow careless 
work. Have the slates ruled. Begin with the 
whole letter 7, It has been my experience that 
in two years children can write beautifully. 
Stick to this letter six months, It would grow 
monotonous if each letter made was not new 
and a better one than the preceding. After this 
time advance to uw, w, x, v, #, m, t, l, 8, etc. 
The third year the child can write with a pen. 
Do not explain the lines, although it is very 
desirable that the teacher should know some 
system of penmanship well. 

Col. Parker was asked a number of questions. 
“We find sometimes that children do not natur- 
ally express their thoughts properly. What 
shall we do ?” Train them to talk right. I never 
saw a child that did not speak well. Fear 
sometimes shuts the child's mouth, Get big 
thoughts into the child’s heart. If he comes 
spoiled, train him right by talking. 

The speaker made on the board the letter 4 
as a beginner might write it, having little resem- 
blance to the approved form. The question was 
asked, ‘‘ Would you tell the child that was 
wrong?’ ‘No. The child did his best, and 
that is excellent.”—‘‘ If you have German chil- 
dren, set them to work talking, for which the 
teacher will give him examples in such short 
sentences as, “I run,”’ “I stood,” etc. In four 
weeks the child will have learned to speak 

English in a marvelous way.” 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Music by the Institute: ‘‘Speak Gently,” 
“ Twickenham Ferry,” ‘“ Brightly,” etc. 


SPELLING, OBJECT LESSONS, ETC. 


Col. PARKER: We give to spelling so much 
of our important time! What is it? It is mak- 
the form of a word. That is spelling Jer se. 
Oral spelling is the description of a word, nam- 
ing its parts. A child can spell, z.¢., learn the 
letters of a word, but might merely get it from 
sound. Spelling should be a description, as if 
I drew a house, which would be describing it. 
One of old Comenius’ principles is_ this: 
“Things that have to be done should be done 
by doing them.”’ The powers of the teacher 
seem to have been directed to doing a thing by 
doing something else. As soon as the child be- 
gins to read he spells. Oral spelling should be 
put off till the second year to make sure that he 
gets the form right. The first year should be 
given to copying words. Much teaching is 
merely attempted forcing out of the mind what 
has not yet got into it. Never spell any words 
for a child unless that child can follow with the 
idea, as the pencil traces the word. He thus 
learns the written and the spoken language to- 
gether—learns to read and write at the same 
time. If all the spelling books were piled upand 
set on fire, they would give more light to 
the world than they ever did in the school- 
room! The purpose of spelling is composition. 
In the first year provide the pupil with a correct 
copy of mental pictures. Give sentences, have 
the children copy them, and after they are 
erased have them reproduce them. Give the 
thought of what is spelled.” The next year teach 
spelling by dictation. 


Train a child to know when he does not know | 


aword. He will then never spell wrong. All 
spelling can be taught in composition. Children 
can be made to love to talk with the pencil. A 
child knows a unit of thought by expressing it. 
Do an act and have them write it, or let them 
tell it orally. All of grammar can be taught in 
a beautiful way by action. Put no false syntax 
on the board: the wrong form is as likely to re- 
main in the child's mind asthe right. Be right 


from the start. Pictures can be utilized in the | 


writing of compositions. The little ones may 


write one, two, or three sentences only about a | 
picture, but by the second year the child can write | 
astory about it. In the third year it can writea | 


page of composition entirely correct. Is that not 


a foundation for grammar? Another way of | 


teaching composition is to tell the child stories, 
and have it reproduce them in its own words. In 
object teaching there is as much nonsense as in 


anything else. The fundamental mistake is that | 
teachers attempt the impossible. They fail to | 
understand that the child cannot see what they | 
can see, and consequently talk above the heads | 
| theentireday. These wonderful exhibitions have 


of their pupils. 
Mr. LITTLE spent a short time, his last exercise, 


in drawing objects, as the rose, dog, lily, fruit, | 


ear of wheat, and human faces in crayon. 
Music: ‘‘ Speak Gently,”’ and “Shall We Meet 
Beyond the River?” 








DELSARTE PHILOSOPHY. 


Prof. Brown spoke of the Delsarte Philoso- 
phy applied to the reading of character. The 

uman face has three centres ; eyes, nostrils and 
mouth. They make the expression. The lan- 
guage, gesture and bearing of a race cohere. 
For instance, the Chinaman’s language is mono- 
syllabic; his gesture is as short as his words ; 
and his shoes, eyes, and pagodas turn sky- 
ward. 

Man as he stands before us is a language. 
Every man is, in his body, a word from God. 
As the soul of man is divided into three parts, 
moral, mental, and vital, so is his body—the 
head, mental: the torso, moral; and the 
limbs, vital. The hand has these three quali- 
ties : the forefinger and little finger are mental, 
argumentative; the palm is moral, and the 
thumb vital. The great law at the centre of 
all oratory is, strength at the centre and free- 
dom at the surface. 

Music, “ Brightly,’ and ‘‘ Home’s Not Merely 
Four Square Walls.” 

Col. PARKER: I speak so much of primary 
education because I believe in the solid building 
up of the structure of knowledge. After three 
years the child has learned to read well, knows 
all the forms in writing, and has laid a sure and 
strong foundation in language. Compare train- 
ing and teaching for buta moment. The first 
develops technical skill, the second thought. 
Telling is not teaching. That is getting the child 
to think for himself. Do not put a text-book 
full of generalization into the heads of a geog- 
raphy class. Out of the seen we build the un- 
seen. In most text-books on geography the or- 
der is reversed. Before the child gets the facts 
to arrive at a generalization, these books gener- 
alize. The teacher is blessed with everything 
about him to teach this subject. The forms are 
around him to apply to the geography lessons. 
The observations of children will furnish end- 
less means for composition. Arithmetic, dry as 
it is, will furnish immense matter for compo- 
sition. Have no rules in the books, but get the 


| children to formulate their own. 


To get good reading among the boys and 
girls we have adopted this plan. We have 
seven or eight different sets of readers, and 
these go about the schools doing good like the 
apostles. We complain of trash being read 
that inflames the imagination. The fault is 
with us who allow this reading matter to take 
the place of what should be good. 

The question was asked, ‘If a child is left- 
handed, would it be advisable to compel him 
to write with his right hand ?” 

‘“‘ No, the left.is as good as the right.” 


MICROSCOPICAL SOIREE. 


The members of the Lancaster Microscopical 
Society gave to the Institute a complimentry exhi- 
biticr. in the Orphans’ Court room, lasting during 


becor1e a most interesting feature of the annual 
Insti‘ute. The exhibition this year—for which 
arrangements were made by Mr. J. P. McCaskey, 
and which was in charge of Messrs. Walter 


' Pp, King, B. A. Spindler and Harry Gerhard— 
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included the compound microscopes of Messrs. 
Charles A. Locher, druggist, Walter P. King, J. 
W. Seidle, Grant Carpenter, J, P. McCaskey, 
B. F. Saylor, J. D. Pyott, C. B. Longenecker, 
Dr. M. L. Herr, Dr. H. D. Knight, Dr. J. H. 
Shirk and County Supt. B. F. Shaub. The 
objects shown included pollens, seeds and 
leaves of plants; eyes, feet and scales, etc., of 
insects; metallic and other crystals, starches 
of potato and wheat, seeds and other objects 
under polarized light; corpuscles of the human 
blood; contrast between points of pins and 
needles and the prickles of burs; hooks of the 
burdock; different fabrics, as silk, cotton and 
linen: a section of very close-woven imported 
bolting cloth; and numerous other objects of 
varied character and great interest. 


EVENING ENTERTAINMENT. 


THE evening's entertainment consisted of a 
series of recitations and impersonations, to the 
life, by Miss HELEN POTTER, as follows: 

“‘Gabriel Grubb,”” from Dickens; “ Faithful 
Lovers ;"’ ‘“‘ The Yarn of the Nancy Bell ;” im- 

rsonation of Bernhardt in Hugo's “ Hernani;”" 
impersonation of Oscar Wilde ; a New England 
maiden aunt's opinion of “ Boys ;”’ and lastly an 
yy aeeaneg of John B. Gough. 

he pauses were pleasantly filled by music— 
vocal by Misses Musserand Sener, and Messrs. 
Hall and Woodward, and piano solo by Mr. F. 
W. Haas. 


-— 
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SATURDAY MORNING. 





py SHAUB read the 103d Psalm, and re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer, in which the Insti- 


tute joined. 

Music: ‘Old Hundred.” 

The Auditing Committee made the following 
report : 


LANCASTER, PA., Nov. 18, 1882. 
To the Fresident and Members of the Lancaster 

County Teachers’ Institute: 

We, the undersigned committee, appointed to audit 
the accounts of the treasurer, have performed that 
duty, and found the said accounts correct. The re- 
ceipts are as follows: 


Balance in treasury from 1880 

From Membership Fees . ale 
“ County Appropriation... ... 
« Admission fees, Evening Lectures . 
“ Receipts from Sale of Tickets. . . 


$150 00 
614 00 
200 00 
108 12 
126 61 

. . $1198 73 
1093 14 


$105 59 


Total Receipts . . . 
Vouchers for Expenses. . .. . 


Balance in hands of Treasurer. . “SF 
I. S. GEIstT, 

A. E. JAcosy, 
FRANKLIN SMITH, 

Committee. 


The Committee on Permanent Certificates 
made the following report : 
The Commlttee on Permanent Certificates will 
meet to pass upon applicants on the last Saturday of 
anuary and May next, at 10 o’clock a. m., in the 
ys’ High School building on West Orange Street, 
Lancaster City. The following will be the standard 
of requirements: 
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1. All applicants for permanent certificates must 
first comply with all the requirements of the law re- 
lating to permanent certificates before presenting 
themselves before the committee. 

2. Allapplicants are requested to come prepared 
to pass a thorough examination in all the common 
branches, including the theory of teaching and gen- 
eral information. 

Applicants desiring further information can obtain 
the same by writing to the chairman of the committee 
residing at Rothsville, Pa. 

By order of the committee. 

Joun F. Rutu, Chairman. 


TheCommittee on Resolutions made their re- 
port, from which the following is taken, the re- 
maining resolutions being in acknowledgment 
of courtesies extended or of gratuitous services 
rendered : 

Resolved, That it is with just pride we are enabled to 
witness the gradual and constantly-growing sentiment 
in favor of popular education, evidence of which is 
seen in the large and increasing number of teachers, 
directors and patrons attendant upon our annually 
recurring sessions. 

Resolved. That it is our duty as teachers to use all 
the means in our power to inculcate in the rising gen- 
eration true and abiding principles of patriotism. 

Resolved, That we recognize in Prof. B. F. Shaub, 
County Superintendent, atrue friend of the teacher, a 
safe counsellor, a worthy representative of the educa- 
tional work and of our noble profession, and a wise 
exponent of its aims and aspirations. 

Resolved, That we recognize in Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
our honored State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, a man of the broadest scholarship, of high Chris- 
tian purpose, and of intense earnestness in the work 
of general education—one who is eminently worthy 
to lead and to direct the common school work in 
Pennsylvania. 

Supt. SHAUB remarking that teachers had ex- 
pressed a desire to know more about Wm. 
Penn, said he would refer them to the last four 
of five numbers of Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Fournal, 

Dr. JAMES HEDLEY, of Rochester, N. Y., was 
then introduced, who spoke for a short time 
much as follows: When I consider the fact that 
this room has been crowded for an entire week 
with an enthusiastic audience, to lift both the 
moral and intellectual spirit, it is presumption 
to say to you that the world’s highest success 
depends on education. Men the world over 
recognize the fact that mental culture joined to 
moral culture unlocks the doors of society. 
Books are of more value in our education than 
contact with nature, because only here and 
there one possesses the genius of discovery. 
We need, therefore, to read the books that have 
stood the test of ages. The poorest mental and 
physical diet is froth. Jean Paul Richter says, 
“Wit should fill up only the chinks of our lives, 
wisdom the great spaces.”’ 

The best of the world’s thoughts can be got 
out of a hundred books. For physical science, 
read Lyell and Mrs. Somerville, Gray and 
Guyot. For history, Grote, Gibbon. Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Bancroft and Prescott, will give you 
enough of the triumphs and sorrows of men. 
In poetry take Homer, Pope, Shakespeare and 
Whittier. Read Emerson in philosophy, which 
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helped me, with the Bible, more than anything 
else in my belief in immortality, In fiction, 
read George Eliot, Hugo, Dickens, Scott, 
Thackeray and Hawthorne. In these books 
you will get as near God as you will ever get 
this side the river. Getting these books you 
get the best in the world. Let your motto be 
“Thorough.” Charlotte Cushman said, ‘Study 
chepomgtily.” Wendell Phillips was asked how 
long it took him to write a certain speech, 
‘Fifteen years,”’ he responded. 

It is not sufficient to graduate out of college. 
Thousands, like Greeley, never graduated. But 
they toiled and burned the midnight oil who 
climbed the topmost round of fame's ladder. | 
don't believe that circumstances make men. 
Napoleon said “I make the circumstances.”’ 
Circumstanees simply reveal men. The cry of 
the lack of opportunities is the lack of energy 
and self-denial. 

Music: “ Let Others Dream.” 

Col. F. W. PARKER then delivered the able 
address which appeared in the December num- 
ber of Zhe Fourna/, (page 237), under the title 
“Training that Educates,’ which we find al- 
ready copied into certain of our exchanges. 


Supt. SHAUB, in adjourning the Institute, 
hoped that the teachers had found it a pleasant 
and profitable week, that they would go back 
to their labors with new vigor and with uplifted 
souls; he trusted also that the interest of the week 
would not flag, but bear them continuously on- 
ward in their good work. He then announced 
that the Institute would convene for its thirty- 
second session, on Monday, November 12, 
1883, and, after the doxology, pronounced the 
session of 1882 adjourned. 


- 
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COMBINATIONS. 





BY W. B. TURNER. 


N the constitutional convention which 

formulated the present organic law of 
California, one of the members, discussing 
the article on education, made an argument 
in favor of contracting the number of text- 
books to three or four, whichshould contain 
in themselves the elements of all that need 


be taught in the common schools. The 
‘proposition, while a radical one, contained 
a germ of good, which, if not allowed to 
grow abnormally, may be and frequently is 
beneficially applied. 

The idea is not a new one, and it may be 
that this article will not hint at a single 
method which has not been experimented 
upon by other teachers. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, there is very little that is really 
new and at the same time sensible in educa- 
tional work. It is by continued repetition 
of old methods that we are frequently 
brought to see the merit that is in them. 
Most of the progress in common school 
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methods consists not in new inventions, but 
in variations and modifications of those 
which age and experience have proven to 
have back-bones of strength. The old 
frame-work is much the same as it was fifty 
years ago; the difference is mainly in the 
different minutiz of additions and finish. 

A fair illustration of unusual combinations 
in common school studies may be cited in the 
old series of Willson’s Readers, which were 
in use in this State a number of years ago. 
These, besides attempting the usual walks of 
literature, rhetoric, and elocution, branched 
off into history—both ancient and modern 
—architecture, geography, and almost the 
whole range of elementary science, includ- 
ing physiology, physics, chemistry, botany, 
zodlogy, geology, and astronomy. Such a 
combination may seem amusing at first 
glance, and yet many able educators ap- 
proved these books as preparatory to more 
advanced science, and arousing an appetite 
which would in itself lead the learner to 
further investigations, even if he had to do 
it by himself. The lessons were certainly 
prepared in quite attractive form. 

To any one who has not given the subject 
special thought, it is perhaps surprising to 
see in what a degree almost every study 
blends into and trenches upon some other 
study. The live teacher will find this out, 
and take advantage of the fact to combine 
the whole round of studies, as near as may 
be, into one harmonious whole, which will 
insure strength and symmetry in education, 
and avoid the weakness incident to several 
entirely detached and isolated portions of 
an education. 

To illustrate practically : One of the sim- 
plest and yet most valuable combinations 
that the writer has yet made use of is a 
twenty-minute exercise daily in written 
spelling, in which no less than three studies 
and one exercise are involved. The words 
to be spelled are promiscuously selected 
from some lesson of the same day—gener- 
ally the reading lesson, which occurs later in 
the day. ‘There is no pupil, then, who has 
studied his spelling, but has to that extent 
also studied his reading lesson. As fast as 
the words are pronounced, the pupil care- 
fully writes them, and also writes after each 
one an abbreviation, indicating what part of 
speech it is. The part of speech often de- 
pends upon the context; and when it does, 
the sentence in which it Occurs is read by 
the teacher. It is a well-known fact that 
frequently pupils who are bright in grammar 
as long as the text-book on that subject is in 
their hands, drift out and flounder helplessly 
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when trying to apply their knowledge else- 
where. ‘The exercise has been found help- 
ful in that respect. An error in naming 
the part of speech is counted as much an 
error as one in spelling. So if ten words 
are given in spelling, a perfect lesson counts 
twenty credits, which, of course, can be 
easily averaged up on the decimal plan at 
the end of the month, as though the lesson 
brought in ten credits as perfect. Thus in 
this one case, one recitation involves spell- 
ing, reading, grammar, and penmanship, 
with little more work and much more profit 
than if confined to the single lesson given 
out from a spelling-book. 

In passing, a few words of digression in 
regard to the spelling-book. As a rule, the 
steady use of the spelling-book coupled with 
the old-fashioned oral spelling-class is a 
nuisance. The end to be secured in teach- 
ing spelling is the correct spelling and un- 
derstanding of the words the pupil meets in 
his studies, and those he will be most likely 
to use after leaving school. To secure this 
end, there should be practice by the pupil in 
writing the words, not simply from dicta- 
tion, but in sentences and composition ex- 
ercises. By following the method before 
indicated, the pupil will learn the orthogra- 
phy of many otner words besides the ten 
which may form the class-work of the daily 
lesson. 

The foregoing illustration is only a sam- 
ple of others which the progressive teacher 
may originate with other studies. For in- 
stance the daily reading lessons should be 
so managed as to lead the pupil out into the 
broader paths of literature, and to an ac- 
quaintance with the lives and principal 
works of leading authors. The arithmetic 
may and should be much used in various 
problems of natural philosophy. It is ab- 
solutely essential that geography should be 
brought into the arithmetic, when the prac- 
tical subject of longitude and time is on 
hand, in order to get a correct understand- 
ing of it. The elements of algebra and 
geometry may also be successfully intro- 
duced into the arithmetic class. The writer 
has had classes who unanimously bore testi- 
mony to the fact that they never before un- 
derstood square and cube root so clearly as 
after analyzing and applying the algebraic 
formulas for the square and cube of build- 
ings. Book-keeping and arithmetic should 
be treated as members of the same family. 
Penmanship and book-keeping are even 
more closely related, being like twin sisters. 
Indeed, penmanship is most intimate with 
all the train of studies. Geography and 








history should constantly go hand in hand. 
Leading principles of animal and plant life, 
astronomy, and geology, may profitably be 
introduced with geography. What is true 
of geography and history is doubly true of 
grammar and composition. Word-analysis, 
being but a branch of language study, may 
profitably alternate with grammar, claim- 
ing its time in two out of five days in the 
school week. The early history of the 
United States is so interwoven with that of 
the mother country and other European na- 
tions, that a_ knowledge of their great ep- 
ochs, their government and literature, is in- 
dispensable to the laying of a _ proper 
foundation for the study of our own history. 
To the end that pupils may not come to 
consider the history of a country a mere 
record of its battles, biography and general 
literature should furnish a large percentage 
of historical pabulum. Where can the les- 
sons in physics concerning the three classes 
of levers be better explained than to a class 
in physiology, using the bones and muscles 
of the body as illustrations? And so on, 
almost without limit, the ingenious teacher 
may make one study help another, lessen 
labor to himself and pupil, and reap greater 
benefits. 

While aware that this is an age of special- 
ties, at the same time it is well to have a 
reasonable general foundation on which to 
support that specialty. Nowhere does the 
aphorism, “‘In union there is strength,”’ 
apply more strongly than in education. If 
by combination, then, a broader and better- 
tilled intellectual field can be obtained, use 
combination. Combination does not nec- 
essarily imply smattering or superficiality. 
It would be well for many of the underlings 
in the ‘‘ learned professions,’’ who swarm in 
our cities, if they had even a smattering of 
some things of which they are now totally 
ignorant. If many of them had received a 
good, sound, common-school education 
(with all which it now implies) before vault- 
ing into the arena, there would be fewer 
pettifoggers, charlatans, and sticks. If by 
combination the intellectual roots can be 
made to spread broader, as well as to strike 
deeper and to interweave, the whole tree 
will be more symmetrical, and offer a firmer 
resistance to the storm. 

Pacific School Journal. 
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THERE’S nothing bright, above, below, 
From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 
But in its light my soul can see 

Some feature of Thy Deity.—J/vore. 
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HE school board of the-city of Reading 
has adopted plans and specifications fora 

new Boys’ High School, to be built of ser- 
pentine or green stone, at a cost of $30,000. 


THE name of Mr. R. M. McNeal, the re- 
cently appointed County Superintendent of 
Dauphin, was incorrectly printed in our De- 
cember issue. His post-office is Wiconisco. 


Mr. LAWRENCE J. Ipacu, of Sheridan, 
Lebanon county, a Pennsylvania German 
blacksmith, calculates, it is said, all the as- 
tronomical events for the almanacs of the 
United States, the Canadas, South America 
and other parts of the world. 


ANOTHER teacher to the Legislature. Mr. 
James M. Snyder, principal of the Yardley- 
ville grammar school, Bucks county, has 
been elected a member of the next Legisla- 
ture. He has resigned at Yardleyville to 
take his new place at Harrisburg, and Mr. 
A. B. Corliss succeeds him in the old posi- 
tion at the head of the grammar school. In- 
telligent teachers should be good law-makers. 

Tue following are said to be the sixteen 
American inventions of world-wide adop- 
tion: The cotton gin, the planting machine, 
the telegraph, the grass mower and reaper, 
the rotary printing press, steam navigation, 
the hot-air engine, the sewing machine, the 
India-rubber industry, the machine manu- 
facture of horse-shoes, the sand blast for 
graving, the gauge lathe, the grain elevator, 
artificial ice-making on a large scale, the 
electric magnet in its practical application, 
and the telephone. 


THE monument marking the point where 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
meet, near Port Jervis, was erected recently. 
The shaft, which is imbedded four feet in 
the native rock and rises five feet above the 
surface, bears on the New York side the in- 


scription : 
ment, 1882. Henry P. Pierson, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Elias WwW. Leavenworth, Com- 
missioners.’’ ‘The New Jersey face is simi- 
larly inscribed, with the names of Abraham 


‘‘New York Boundary Monv- | 





" F Browsing, Thomas N. McCarter, and Geo. 
H. Cook. The Pennsylvania face is with- 


out inscription. 


Tue Census Bureau has issued a bulletm 
containing the statistics of illiteracy as re- 
turned at the tenth census. ‘The statistics 
for Pennsylvania are as follows: 


Number of population ten years of age 
and upwards. . . 
Returned as unable to read 
As unable to write .. . 
Total number of white persons ten years of 
age and upwards... 1+» sss. 3,136,561 
Number unable to write. . 209,981 
Number of native whites above ten years . 2,562,458 
Unable to write. . 123,206 
Number of foreign born whites above ten 
years. . : 
Unable to write ar 
Number of colored persons above ten years 
Unable to write. . 


66,654 
18,033 


Dr. ARENDTs, the inventor of the steno- 
graphic system named after him, has finally 
succeeded in arriving at a most important 
result in the instruction of the blind. As 
will be remembered, the German schools for 
the blind adopted about three years ago the 
so-called point type, with the working of 
which there has been good reason to be satis- 
fied on the whole. Its chief inconvenience 
was that not only the writing itself, but 
still more the reading of written matter, 
consumed too much time. The idea of 
utilizing stenography in blind schools has 
frequently been mooted among teachers, but 
hitherto never been practically realized. 
About a year ago Dr. Arendts made a first 
trial with a 13-year-old boy born blind, 
whom he taught the rudiments of steno- 
graphy. But recently this pupil appeared be- 
fore a Berlin audience, consisting chiefly of 
experts and persons interested in the move- 
ment, and then and there exhibited a sur- 
prising dexterity in writing down political 
articles dictated at random from news- 
papers, a description of modern Greece, 
&c.—pieces, in fact, which an experienced 
stenographer in full posession of his eye- 
sight could not but have considered to be of 
more than ordinary difficulty. The boy 
wrote them as rapidly as a quick penman 
would have done, and afterwards read off 
what he had written with remarkable flu- 
ency, passing his fingers along the lines. 
The handwriting was perfectly correct, 
legible, and even artistic, and was accom- 
plished in a third of the time usually required. 
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FIGURES FROM REPORT. 


HE annual report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, which will be 
found elsewhere—in the Official Department 
of this number—is commended to the notice 
of the reader. It presents a general review 
of the field, discussing the character of the 
work, the economical administration of the 
system, the several directions in which legis- 
lation is needed,—with reasons briefly pre- 
sented,—and closes with some consideration 
of the status of the Normal Schools, and 
suggestions of practical value looking to the 
increased efficiency of their work in the 
State. 

This important document shows the pre- 
sent number of school districts in the State 
to be 2,215, an increase of 7 upon that re- 
ported for last year; the whole number of 
schools 19,183, an‘increase of 348; the 
number of graded schools 7,812, an increase 
of 555; male teachers 9,051, a decrease of 
308 ; female teachers 12,778, an increase of 
785; average salary of male teachers per 
month, $35.12, an increase of $1.46 ; average 
salary of female teachers, $28.89, a decrease 
of 14 cents; average length of school term, 
6.99 months, showing a very slight increase 
in this significant item; whole number of 
pupils 945,345, an ine rease of 13,596; 
average number of pupils, 611,317, an in- 
crease of 12,260; percentage of attendance 
upon whole number registered, 80; average 
cost of tuition per month for each pupil, 78 
cents ; total cost of tuition, building, fuel, 
contingencies, etc., $8,151,244.58, an in- 
crease of $228,539.57; estimated value of 
school property, $28, 341,560.00, an increase 
of $1,736,239.00. ‘The State appropriation 
being $1,000,000, there remained to be pro- 
vided by public taxation for the necessities 
of the schools during the past year the enor- 
mous sum of $7,151,244.58. 

There are one hundred and two City, 
County, and Borough Superintendents now 
employed in the general supervision of school 
work in Pennsylvania ; 
School Directors in the various school dis- 
tricts throughout the Commonwealth is about 
15,000 ; and the entire number of teachers 
employed in the public schools of the State 
aggregates 21,828, with a total enrollment 
of pupils, as above, of nearly one million / 
These statistics, save alone in the item of 
teachers’ salaries, are such as would glad- 
den the heart of William Penn, even in Para- 
dise. For aught we know he may be familiar 
with both facts and figures, as it is hardly to 
be supposed that he has lost personal interest 
in the child of his affections and of his 
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dearest hopes. If he does know them all, 
then must he regard the Common School 
System of his colony, grown to such colossal 
proportions, as the grandest outcome of all 
the traditions, customs and laws of the free- 
dom-loving people of Pennsylvania, who 
have followed his far-sighted leadership from 
the beginning until now. 


-— 
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REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTE. 





HE annual County Institute has become 

a very prominent feature of the school 
work of Pennsylvania. Its influence has 
been, and must continue to be, most de- 
cided in arousing and maintaining a more 
or less zealous professional interest in all 
parts of the State; in broadening the intel- 
lectual horizon of the teacher, and making 
keener his mental vision; in deepening the 
‘*touch of elbow’’ sentiment of comrade- 
ship; and in bringing before his mind, with 
an emphasis not to be disregarded, the 
transcendent importance of the influences, 
good and evil, which—as from a moral 
ganglionic nerve centre—emanate from 
every school-room in every community. 

These institutes being designed to do a 
certain definite work, their programmes are 
arranged with reference to this, and are 
therefore not very dissimilar in character. 
It has seemed proper to present the work of 
one of them, in a condensed report of pro- 
ceedings, now that the campaign has closed ; 
and that of Laneaster county 1s selected as, 
in a certain sense, representative. The 
following paragraph from the Vew England 
Journal of Education presents briefly some 
points of interest in this connection: 

The thirty-first annual session of the Teachers’ 
Institute of Lancaster county, which closed on 
Saturday, November 18th, was pronounced by 
the local press, and by all in attendance, to 
have been the best ever held in the county. 
The attendance was larger than ever before, 
590 out of its 595 teachers being enrolled; 
the outside interest seemed greater, and the 


| lecturers and instructors were men of eminent 


ability, the list including the genial Col. Parker, 
the eloquent Dr. Vincent, the 
he great Chatauqua movement; the 
scholarly Dr. Higbee, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Dr. Wickersham, the hon- 
ored ex-State Superintendent; Prof. Moses T. 
Brown, of Tufts College; Profs. Heiges and 
Philips and Dr. Brooks, of the State Normal 
schools; Supt. Balliet, of Carbon county; Supt. 
Shelley, of York borough; and Supt. Buehrle, 
of Lancaster city. Lancaster county has cer- 
tainly been fortunate in having a superinten- 
dent for her common schools who combines the 
most earnest devotion to the cause with the 
energy, intelligence and practical judgment so 
necessary to elevate the standard of teaching. 
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The large attendance at this institute, the char- 
acter of the instruction given, and the interest 
manifested in the exercises, are, in a large 
measure, due to the energetic and efficient Supt. 
B. F. Shaub, who has been very successful in 
infusing his own progressive spirit into teach- 
ers, directors, and instructors. 


a 


THE PROGRESS OF A CENTURY. 
EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD ALMANAC. 


N a recent issue of the Bucks county /n- 
telligencer, Mr. John J. Moore makes 
some very interesting extracts from an 
article in ‘ Poulson’s Town and County 


Almanac for 1789,’’ published by Zachariah | 


Poulson, Jr., which present a sharp contrast 
between 1789 and 1882. ‘The comparison 
between the advantages of residence in 
Pennsylvania, as compared with ‘‘ Kentucky 
and Niagara lands,’’ is forcibly stated. 
Says Mr. Poulson, in his ‘‘day of small 
things’’: 

Many counties in New England, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, being so full of 
people as to make it necessary for them to 
move to some place where lands are plentier 
and cheaper, it is of great consequence to the 
good people who are about to move, to know 
which will be the best place to goto. A little 
comparison will be of use. 

Niagara and Kentucky are so distant that 
women and children must undergo excessive 
fatigue to get there, and many accidents to 
horses and cattle must happen on the way. It is 
also impossible to carry any furniture without 
destroying the greater part of it. The new lands 
of Pennsylvania, especially those on the Dela- 
ware, Schuylkill, Lehigh and Susquehanna, 
are so nigh to the old counties of Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, efc., that a tender woman, or 
family of children, can be taken there with 
great ease. Cattle and horses can also be driven 
there, and many articles of furniture and family 
stores may be transported at small expense. 
The expense of going to Kentucky or Niagara 
with all a man’s family and movables is so 

reat as to eat up all the ready money that can 
e raised in these hard times. But from the 
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many old and new roads in Pennsylvania, and | 
the short distance between the thick settled | 


counties and Northampton, Luzerne, North- 
umberland, Huntingdon, etc., it is but a small 
expense to move a family from Jersey, Bucks, 
Chester, Lancaster county, etc., and the mover 
has cash and stores to spare after the journey. 

As there is neither navigation nor carting 
from Kentucky or Niagara to any seaport, the 
price of produce is almost nothing. It is very 
certain that wheat has been bought in Kentucky 
at ten pence per bushel, and a dollar blanket 
costs a half guinea there. What signifies a rich 


tract of land if a very coarse and small blanket | 


takes the price of twenty bushels of wheat to 
buy it. The inland navigation of the Delaware, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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Lehigh and Schuyikill, etc., and the old roads 
and the new roads making every year, give the 
farmer an opportunity to buy the same kind of 
blanket for ten shillings or a dollar and a half, 
and enable the miller or storekeeper to give five 
or six shillings for his wheat, so that he gets his 
blanket for one-tenth of the wheat a Kentucky 
or Niagara farmer pays. The latter has no 
vent tor his produce, while the clearing of 
rivers, cutting of canals, improving old roads, 
making new ones, and the building of mills, will 
increase every year the demand for the produce 
of the farmer who shal! settle within thirty or 
forty miles of the navigable waters of the 
Susquehanna, Schuylkill, Lehigh and Delaware. 


The Kentucky and Niagara lands will be on 
the frontier for a century to come; of course 
whenever there will be a quarrel or open war 
between the United States on the one part and 
any of the Europeans or Indians on the other 
part, they will be the Flanders (or scene of war) 
on which both parties will contend. Their 
grain, cattle, horses, wagons, etc., will be taken 
by the armies of both friend and foe, for armies 
will be fed and supplied. The new lands of 
Pennsylvania are not in that exposed situation 
on this side of the Ohio and Alleghany, and es- 
pecially on this side of the Susquehanna, 
Lehigh, Delaware or Schuylkill. 

The emigrants to Kentucky and Niagara can 
never hope to see their relatives or friends, but 
the ride from the new lands of Pennsylvania 
will be very short and easy in a sleigh with a 
good snow, in the leisure season of winter. 

The education of children is a matter of great 
concern with apery serious man, There will be 
no possibility of getting schools established in 
those far distant countries where the people are 
so scattered ; but in the Pennsylvania new set- 
tlements, so near the old counties of several 
states, it will be easy and certain. 

Everybody knows how active and spirited the 
people of Pennsylvania and of Philadelphia are 
in making new improvements. It must be very 
certain, therefore, that new roads through the 
Pennsylvania lands will be made every year 
and new measures will be constantly taken to 
improve the water carriage of the several rivers 
of the state. These things will give great com- 
fort and advantage to the farmers and owners 
of lands, and will induce people to come upon 
our lands, from other thick settled states and 
from foreign countries. No less than twelve 
new improvements are made and making this 
year—first, a road has been cut from a little 
beyond the Wind Gap in the Blue Mountain up 
the Delaware to the New York line, 70 miles. 
Secondly, a road has been cut from that road, 
beginning about 1o miles on this side of the 
New York line and running nearly west to 
Tioga and Chemung, 62 miles. Thirdly, a road 
is cutting from that road to the great bend of 
Susquehanna. Fourthly, a road is cutting from 
the Shingle Gap of the Blue Mountain, in 
Northampton county, through a body of fine 
lands, on the north side of Lehigh and Tobiana. 
Fifthly, a road is cutting on the south side of 
Lehigh, between the river and Schuylkill, to 
Nescopeck. Sixthly, a sum of money already 
raised by lottery, is to be laid out in improving 
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the navigation of the Schuylkill. Seventhly, a 
road has been begun and a great part cut 
between the east branch of Susquehanna, below 
Tioga, and the Loyal Sock creek, emptying into 
the west branch of Susquehanna. Eightly, a 
sum of money already raised by lottery, 1s to be 
laid out upon the Lancaster road. Ninthly, a 
capital canal is now cutting, (by the ee of 
Maryland) to open the navigation of the 
Susquehanna river for large boats and rafts into 
Chesapeake bay. Tenthly, a road is cutting 


from the head of the northwest branch of * 


Juniata to the Conemaugh, which runs into the 
Alleghany. Eleventhly, a road between Ship- 

enberg and Pittsburg. Twelfthly, a very 
important and extensive road from the west side 
of Susquehanna, beginning between the west 
branch of that river and Juniata, and running 
through the heart of our state towards Toby's 
creek, quite to the Alleghany river, and the 
Donation Lands is now in agitation, and from 
the universal and great advantage of it, there is 
no doubt but they will be taken up by the new 


settlers. 
—_—_——_p——__—_ 


HELP FOR THE HELPLESS. 


HE Pennsylvania Training School for 
Feeble-Minded Children is perhaps the 
most remarkable of all the many thousand 
schools in Pennsylvania. Dr. Kerlin has 


for years been doing a Christian work at 


Media, that is no less interesting to the stu- 
dent of educational methods than wonderful 
in its humane results. The following letter 
is from the pen of a recent visitor: 


It is almost in our midst—so familiar by name 
and so easy of access that we seldom think of 
it; yet no work throughout our land appeals 
more to our sympathies, or would better repay 
our hearty co-operation, than the one certain 
Philadelphians had an opportunity to study 
on a recent visit. On Wednesday evening 
there was a reception at the Pennsylvania Train- 
ing School for Feeble-Minded Children, given 
in honor of its guests, the Association of Medical 
Officers of American Institutions for Idiotic and 
Feeble-Minded Persons. A number of citizens 
were present, and were well repaid for the trip. 
Members of the Association from all parts of the 
Union, as well as from Canada, were there. To 
visit the institution is to awaken [in the most 
selfish heart emotions and aspirations which must 
ennoble. To see the helpless beings who have 
seemed beyond our reach brought nearer and 
nearer to us, to behold the glimmer of God's best 
gift in darkened eyes, to feel in the very atmo- 
sphere the spirit of courageous love and unselfish 
labor which animates apparently every one con- 
nected with its work, is an enjoyable privilege. 

We were shown over the building and grounds 
on our first arrival, a triumphal procession for 
Pennsylvania and for Dr. J. N. Kerlin, her able 
administrator of charity and justice in its best 
sense. The growth of the institution during the 
last few years is very encouraging as an outlook 
into the future. New school-rooms, gymnasium 
halls, dormitories and nurseries have been added, 
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and two buildings, now in course of erection, will 
add accommodations for about 200 more. Sta- 
tistics show that Pennsylvania contains about 6000 
feeble-minded children—let us call them all 
“children,” as the ood doctor carefully instructs 
his assistants—and the Training School is availa- 
ble for one-sixth of this number. 

All stages of feeble-mindedness are there, and 
one realizes for the first time that it means utter 
helplessness of mind and body; it means pain 
ahd disgust, and danger and agony; it means 
sorrow and longing and pitiful mirth, from which 
horrors only the care and skill, the perfect pa- 
tient devotion and enthusiasm of the trained 
physician, nurse and teacher, can bring rescue. 


Dr. Kerlin has wrought such wonders alread 
that he may well look on to apparent impossi- 
bilities. He has taught his children to dress, to 
eat, to play, to work, to be happy and to be 
useful. He has introduced the Kindergarten 
system, and the feeble fingers slowly work out 
the lovely little problems of blocks and sticks 
and paper combinations, with really wonderful 
aid from the slowly-strengthening minds. He 
has organized and had trained a brass band, 
which entertained us on Wednesday evening in 
as orderly and band-like a manner as the most 
sensible musicians. It was hard to believe the 
neatly uniformed, attentive performers had once 
been all untrained and discordant keys in the 
harmony of nature. But so it was; and after 
this change, what may not be accomplished? 
Dr. Kerlin believes in a steady pressure, no 
spurts and spasms of improving and enlighten- 
ing. He surrounds the children with beauty, as 
far as he can compass it; he selects his assis- 
tants with reference to more than mere acquire- 
ments, and he imbues them with his own ardent 
enthusiasm. Talents and culture, nobility of 
nature, and high aims and standards of perfec- 
tion, are needed in one who would “‘ minister to 
a mind diseased.”’ 

On every face around us we could see traces 
of the good work they are engaged in, and in 
the mild and modest tones of Dr. H. B. Wilbur, 
in his benevolent countenance, one saw, indeed, 
the spirit which originated and sustains this per- 
fect work. More than thirty years ago Dr. 
Wilbur took into his quiet country home, in 
Mass., one child totrain. Within a year several 
others came, and from this tiny planting has 
grown the vine whose outstretching branches 
would fain adorn and beautify these frail temples. 
If it were only possible to bring every man and 
woman in Philadelphia face to face with Elwyn 
and its household, Pennsylvania would add ten 
thousand jewels to the fair crown of her double 
century. Go to the fountain-head for informa- 
tion upon any matter, and one finds how little 
he has ever known of what now seems a sub- 
ject of serious and conscientious action. There 
are now nine institutions in America which care 
for the feeble-minded. Pennsylvania has one 
of them, a noble one. May we never see it fall 
out of rank, May its walls never cease 
to re-echo the sound of those plaintively hap- 
py voices, which is its chorus of praise in- 
deed. These re-created souls are ours in an 
especial manner, and we must value the blessed 
privilege permitted us of turning night into light. 








‘ 
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D. H. E. LA ROSS. 


Died on Sunday morning, October 25th, of apo- 
lexy, D. H. E. La Ross, Superintendent of Dauphin 
County. Age, 55 years. 

He was born in Bloomsburg, Columbia County, 
Pa., and wasthe only child of Rev. Joseph La Ross, 
a minister of the German Reformed Church. He was 
only three months old when his father died, and eleven 
years old when his mother died, so that at this early 
age he was without father and mother, poor, home- 
less and friendless. Being thrown entirely upon his 
own resources for a livelihood, his first work was 
boating on the Union Canal. He was next employed 
by Mr. John Knox, a miller, at Jersey Shore, Lycom- 
ing County, to drive a yoke of oxen. 
this place in 1844, he was apprenticed to his uncle, 
Mr. Michael Bomberger, at Hummelstown, to learn 
the trade of cabinet-making. 
faithfully, devoting all his leisure hours to studying 
the common school branches and to reading. In 
1847 he was hired as a clerk in a store, and served in 
this capacity most of the time till 1853. In the mean- 
time he had saved a little money, and with this he 


went to the preparatory department of Mercersburg | 
College, but how long he was there we have notbeen | 
| their welfare. 
| be said of him, that his life was pure. 


able to learn. 
In 1853 he commenced teaching and taught almost 





When he left | 


He served his full time | 
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continuously in Hummelstown and vicinity until 1866, 
when he was elected County Superintendent. He 
was re-elected at every election since 1866—six 
times, and if he had lived to the close of the present 
term, and had served all his time, he would have 
been Superintendent eighteen years. 

Few persons, if any, in Dauphin County, had a 
larger number of acquaintances and friends. He was 
warm-hearted, genial, and he loved little children. 
Directors, teachers, pupils, all knew him, and were 
always glad to meet him. He was always gladly 
welcomed in the schools, and in the homes of the 
children ; and was never at a loss for a place at which 
to stop while making his official trips through the 
county. He invariably addressed the schools, and 
in these addresses frequently spoke most touchingly 
of his own hard lot in early life, and the many diff- 
culties with which he had to contend. 

The funeral was one of the largest ever witnessed 
in Hummelstown. The procession was led by the 
different schools and the teachers; and the board of 
school directors attended in a body. The whole 


| community was in mourning, because of the death of 
| one whom they had learned to love. 


The writer of 
this knew Mr. La Ross intimately for twenty-five 
years, and knew him too as a warm friend of the 
pnblic schools, who labored faithfully to promote 
And last, but by no means least, it can 
H. H. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Dept. OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

{ HARRISBURG, January, 1883. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

ENTLEMEN : 

in compliance with the requirements of law, 

the annual report of the Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, for the year ending June 5, A. D. 

1882, together with the annual report for the 

year ending June 6, A. D. 1881, which, although 

the Legislature was not then in session, was 

made, placed in the hands of the Governor of 

the Commonwealth, and printed. 
MAGNITUDE OF THE WORK. 


Standing outside of the school system of the 
State, or surveying only a fragment of it—a sec- 
tion here or there, and not the whole—one might 
reasonably ask, whether the work and its results 
are at all commensurate with the appropriation 
of a million of dollars, which the Constitution of 
the State has fixed as minimum for the use of 
the common schools. But when such an 
one comes to recognize that there are nearly 


twenty-two thousand teachers employed, one 


hundred and two commissioned superintendents 
at work, some jifleen thousand directors in 


office, and nearly nine hundred and fifty thous- | 


and children enrolled, he will hesitate some- 
what before repeating the question. 

But the magnitude of the work is not to be 
measured by numberssimply. These twenty-two 
thousand teachers are carefully selected for their 


| and morally. 





office by strict and repeated examinations. Many 
of them are specially prepared for their work in 
our State Normal schools; and, in addition to 
this, their teaching is periodically supervised by 
directors and superintendents. Some, in spite 
of all this, fail to prove themselves efficient 


I have the honor to submit, teachers; and here and there a few may be 


found whose incompetency is glaring: but, as a 


| class, they are the promising and rising youn 


men and ladies of the communities in whic 


| they live, of good character, and capable of 


directing the young aright, both intellectually 
At least, no one can easily be 
made to believe that a better class of teachers 
would be in service, were this whole interest 
thrown upon the unaided and voluntary man- 
agement of the separate municipalities of the 
State. 

The directors are elected by the a them- 
selves in the various districts, upon the warranted 
presupposition that those directly interested will 
naturally be the most eager to secure earnest 
and capable citizens for such responsible position. 
If, therefore, there be a lack of energy and wis- 
dom upon the part of the directors, the fault 
must be in the people and not in the system. 

The superintendents are representative men. 
Many of them are among the first educators of 
the land, respected for their high literary attain- 
ments and strength of character, and receiving, 
as they well deserve, the high commendation of 
those best qualified to judge. 

With such a class of workers, then, all actively 
engaged with that enthusiasm which the work 
itself naturally inspires, and, in very many cases, 
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with special qualifications, and these tried and 
strengthened by long experience, who can ade- 
quately measure the results? 

Also by comparison with the census table here 
inserted, it will be seen that the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in our schools (945,345) exceeds 
the number of all classes between the ages of 
six and fourteen, inclusive, within the whole 
State.* We may say, therefore, without hesita- 
tion, that the great majority of those who must | 
soon enter and characterize the social order of 
our Commonwealth, hold its offices of trust, and 
represent its various vocations, will have re- 
ceived their elementary training and discipline 
in our public schools. Such is the magnitude 
of the work involved, to give to the entire gen- 
eration of a State, which in itself is a vast empire, 
that elementary training, and first impulse of in- 
telligent self-action which must form the founda- 
tion of all subsequent culture and character, 
and without which our human life is shorn 
of its proper significance and power. True, 
this great work is going on without pomp 
or glitter, in the small houses that dot our 
hills and valleys, unseen and unheeded by the 
gadding world; yet it is felt at every hearthstone 
of the Commonwealth, and holds quiet posses- 
sion of the home-heart of our communities, and, 
if rightly directed and sanctified by the truth, its 
benison /Aere must be its best recognition and 
reward. 


CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 


Although this vast population, thus seen to be 
embraced in our common schools, must in a 
short time fill the various trusts of citizenship in 
our Commonwealth, must till our farms and 
direct our households, must delve our mines and 
manufacture our fabrics, must adorn our various 
wrofessions and make, interpret, and execute our 
ase and must gain for all this that high culture 
which characterizes the civilization of the age; 
yet it is not the province of the public school 
system, in its separate character, to direct its 
training immediately to any or to all of these 
various pursuits of manhood, however useful and 
necessary they may be. Its aim, rather, is to give 
that thorough elementary training of mind and 
will which constitutes the common and necessary 
base of all these vocational activities—to give to 
the young (for mind has no power of evolving 
itself except in the presence and under the 
power of already awakened intelligence), to give 
to the young, through the challenge of living 
teachers, where mind meets mind and soul looks 





| 


* Statement showing first, the number of persons in Pennsylvania who were from six to twenty years of age, 


into soul, the power of self-mental activity; to 
arouse the mind into proper existence, to develop 
and strengthen it from within that it may take 
proper shape and form, and that the individual 
at last may gain that intelligent self-possession 
and self-mastery, without which there can be no 
true or vigorous personal life. To begin with 
the various technical pursuits of life in the inter- 
est of a vicious utilitarianism, and crowd our 
common schools with that variety of studies 
which the age, in its rapid material progressf 
demands of men, is to make the mind itsel, 
fragmentary and incoherent, weak in its grasp, 
and narrow in its scope of vision. The moral 
effect is also dangerous; for such a course places 
in the foreground merely relative ends, and re- 
fuses to see the real worth of a full, developed 
personality. The work of the common schools, 
we repeat, is not to direct itself immediately to 
the various professions and callings of our social 
life, but to that thorough elementary discipline 
which the law has indicated by the course of 
studies which it wisely prescribes. In our com- 
mon schools the young are to come to some 
self-mastery of their own mother-tongue by read- 
ing and writing and conversation; their senses 
are to be enquickened by intelligence to know 
and organize the manifold phenomena of nature 
around them, and their wills are to gain, through 
restraint and culture the power of true self-action, 
by which character is made possible. 

It is not to be expected, however, that, in our 
more active and advanced centres of social 
progress, the public schools shall mechanically 
confine themselves to the broad elementary 
studies which constitute the minimum course 
fixed by the law. The system has the power, 
through the directors, of a free adaptation of it- 
self to all such demands; and already, through- 
out the bounds of our Commonwealth, high 
schools have arisen, and are now doing a noble 
work. These schools are not professional, how- 
ever, nor are they collegiate in their character; 
but elementary in the way of better preparation 
for the general demands of business, or for 
further advance in academic culture. We have 
included in this report, lithographs of several ot 
these high school buildings, to show, as far as 
possible, the work which is going on in the State. 

While we have characterized the work of the 
common schools as elementary, and while we 
believe it should remain so, and only become 
more thorough; yet, as any thoughtful man can 
see, this does not separate them from the higher 
academic culture of the Commonwealth; much 


both inclusive; second, those who were from six to seventeen years of age, both inclusive; third, those 
who were from six to fourteen years of age, both inclusive; and fourth, those who were from six to eleven 
years of age, both inclusive, according to the United States Census of 1880. 


NATIVE WHITE. 
AGES. 


Males. | Females. | Males. Females.| Males. | Females. 


FOREIGN WHITE. | COLORED. 


Total. 





6 to 20 years inclusive... .. . a 664,849) 668,462! 31,414) 

. . + « «| $48,284) 541,676) 21,356| 21,420) 9,217 10,208 1,152,161 
433,544| 424,742| 13,375) 13,017 7,384 7,915, 899,977 
297,727| 292,388! 6,858! 6,721! 


6%o 17 years inclusive. . 
6 to 14 years inclusive. . 
6 to II years inclusive. . 


32,662! 11,546) 13,444) 1,422,377 


5.096) 5,411! 614,151 
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less does it bring them into antagonism there- 
with. They constitute the broad foundation, 
when confined to their proper sphere, on which 
the rising structure must rest; and there should 
be, and there can be, a bond of connection and 
sympathy throughout, a union inwardly felt and 
recognized from base to apex, even though the 
external connection be not fixed by any enact- 
ment of the Legislature. The estate of learning 
can have no organic wholeness among us, if all 
the parts are not pervaded by one common life. 
The university and the common school have 
different functions, it is true; yet their union in 
one common interest is only the more real on 
this account; and any conception of public in- 
struction is vague and meaningless which fails 
to recognize that the end towards which the 
intellectual process looks, must be potentially in 
the beginning. 

Hence, as remarked in our last year’s report, 
we have felt it a duty to embrace in our reports, 
so far as possible, all the details of public in- 
struction, as this is now voluntarily carried for- 
ward by our various academies, colleges, and 
universities. We have felt authorized to do this, 
not only because it is inferentially implied in the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
but also because this Commonwealth has shown 
its deep interest in these institutions in years 
past, and helped them with a generous hand, as 
evidence of its intelligent appreciation of their 


benefit. 
ECONOMY OF THE WORK. 


While traversing the State upon official duties, 
the Superintendent is often confronted with the 
complaint, that the school system costs too much, 
and becomes burdensome to the po Of 


course, where the results are not of a material 
kind, to be seen and handled, but of a spiritual 
character, and, therefore, less readily recognized 
by the mass, there is room for such complaint. 
The money-amount paid is not met by a kindred 
value received. But assuming that our children 
must be educated and that teachers must be em- 
ployed, and hence some expense incurred, is 
there any assurance, or even probability, that 
the work can be more economically done than 
itis now done? By carefully compiled statistics, 
the average cost per month of a child in our 
public schools for tuition, including salary of 
teacher and outlay for fuel, is found to be only 
seventy-eight cents, excluding Philadelphia. 
Taking the whole expenditure of $6,657,348, not 
inciuding Philadelphia, and dividing it by the 
total average attendance, and the total average 
number of months the schools are in session, 
the average cost per month is something below 
two dollars. 

The only marvel is that the work can be done 
so economically as it is done. No doubt many 
will with difficulty give credence to the state- 
ment, or think it simply impossible. It is not 
difficult, however, to see how educational facili- 
ties can be so cheaply furnished, if we bear in 
mind that the average salary of male teachers 
throughout the State is only ¢hirty-four dollars 
and thirty-five cents per month, and that of 
female teachers, onlyg/wenty-seven dollars and 
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nineteen cents. Remembering that the average 
time the teacher is engaged, is but little more 
than six months and a half, and we have an 
average yearly salary of only a little more than 
two hundred dollars. 

In the end, no doubt, this will show itself to be 
false economy. For how can our communities 
expect teachers to remain in their profession per- 
maneéntly, and thus advance by yearly ex- 
perience in ability and efficiency, when their 
salaries are so small as to be a continual source 
of temptation for them to enter other callings for 
which they are equally fitted, and which give far 
greater remuneration ? 

It were far wiser, for the welfare of our chil- 
dren, and for the future of our country, to in- 
crease the salaries of our teachers, retain them 
longer in their office and in the same district, 
and give to the profession that outward recogni- 
tion and dignity which intrinsically it deserves. 

It would be imprudent, in our judgment, to fix 
by legislation any minimum salary for teachers, 
or any pension for those who have completed a 
long term of service. But our directors should 
earnestly consider this matter, and use every 
endeavor to give to the schools such generous 
support as to invite the very ablest teachers to 
continue in the work: for however complete our 
system may be, and however skillfully arranged 
our appliances and methods, without the pre- 
sence of earnest and thoroughly qualified living 
men—without the moulding power of their char- 
acter and lives upon our children—soul speaking 
to soul—deep answering to deep—with a voice 
infinitely more profound and mightier than any 
written book—the work must fail, and the money 
virtually be thrown away. It is not economy, to 
withhold when results more than equivalent are 
endangered. It is not extravagance, when the 
good sought after overbalances the sacrifices 
made to reach it. “ £xttus acta probat.” 


PROGRESS OF THE WORK, AND NEEDED LEGIS- 
LATION TO ADVANCE IT. 

The general progress of the work, so far as 
this can be shown by numbers, is indicated b 
the statistical statements appended. Much we 4 
uable information also can be gained by exami- 
ning the carefully prepared reports of the 
various superintendents, which accompany this 
report. By reference to these, it will be seen 
that there has been a solid advance in all de- 
partments, such as must encourage the hearts of 
all schoolmen in the Commonwealth. Yet there 
are many things demanding serious attention 
and action in the way of rendering the work 
more successful. 

1. In the matter of school-buildings and 
grounds. While in many sections the houses 
and grounds are all that an enlightened age can 
demand, yet in too many quarters there seems 
to be but little care in reference to the sanitary 
conditions of buildings and grounds, or to the 
physical comfort of the children or to that 
zesthetic culture which is by no means the least 
effective factor in the formation of proper char- 
acter. This whole interest, we know, is withia 
the jurisdiction of the directors: but when we 
consider the large annual expenditure for pur- 
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chasing, building, and renting school-houses 
throughout the State, aggregating for the year 
covered by this report over ome million dollars 
($1,229,232.03), and when we still further con- 
sider the necessary cost for plans, and the 
amount of special artistic attainment required to 
pass an intelligent judgment upon the same, it 
seems no more than an act of economy and a 
special favor to the directors themselves, to have 
at hand in every district some carefully prepared 
work on school architecture to which, as occa- 
sion requires, the directors may refer both for 
detailed plans and cost of structure. Such 
work, of course, should avoid all stiff monotony, 
and have a sufficient variety of plans (with esti- 
mates varying according to cost and kind of 
material used), to be adapted to different locali- 
ties, and to the lowest and highest grades of 
buildings. 

The Legislature, by act approved May 8, 1855, 
section forty-five, authorized the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools to have such work 
prepared ; and under the authority of Honorable 
Charles A. Black, and edited by Thomas H. 
Burrowes, a book, entitled ‘Pennsylvania 
School Architecture,” was published in 1855. 
No doubt this book, as a manual of directions 
and plans, was ably edited, as may be at once 
inferred from the recognized ability of its editor, 
and no doubt it did great service. But a quarter 
of a century has passed since it was issued from 
the press; and it is now out of print, and, to 
some extent, out of date. The publication of it, 
however, exhausted the authority lodged in the 
legislative act; and it will now require a new act 
and a specific appropriation, to accomplish the 
work, more needed now than then, and which, 
from considerations of economy, if from no 
other, ought to be done. 

2. The average length of time that our 
schools are in session during the year is steadily 
increasing. It has now reached nearly seven 
months (6.99). This, however, is certainly a 
very brief period, both for pupils and teacher. 
In many sections also, the vicious practice of 
making two terms, and of having different teach- 
ers for these terms, almost destroys the moulding 
power of the teacher’s presence and character 
upon the children. To encourage an increase 
in time of service, so necessary for the general 
prosperity of the work, the law fixing the mini- 
mum time of five months should be amended, 
so as to make this time sx months, and, if pos- 
sible, have these continuous. This is the unani- 
mous sentiment of the superintendents through- 
out the State, as gathered from conventions held 
during the year, and also the expressed convic- 
tion of the State Teachers’ Association; and it 
needs no argument here to enforce its reason- 
ableness. 

3. The average attendance of children in our 
public schools, when compared with the number 
of children of legal school age within the Com- 
monwealth, is not as large as it should be, 
although increasing. All proper efforts looking 
toward a large increase in this regard should be 
approved and encouraged. We have very 
serious misgivings as to the propriety of any 
strictly compulsory law, and are unwilling at this 





time to urge the passage of any such law upon 
the Legislature. But from a careful survey of 
the whole field, and from comparison of views 
with others, our conviction is, that the law which 
fixes the basis upon which the State appropria- 
tion is distributed should be changed. The 
appropriation itself is certainly made in the in- 
terest of the children who are to receive its 
benefits, and hence the very spirit of the law 
implies that the dzs¢ribution also should be made 
in the same interest. The distribution is now 
made on the basis of /axad/es, the Department 
receiving the list every three years. In our 
judgment, it would be better to put it on the 
basis of average number of school children in 
attendance. ‘This can be done very easily. All 
teachers are now required to report the average 
number in attendance. They can still further 
be required by law to hand a certified list of the 
same to their respective boards, and the officers 
of the boards can forward affidavits of the same 
to the Department of Public Instruction annually, 
and thus the necessary data will be always at 
hand. This would make the distribution more 
equitable, adapt it more directly to the changing 
needs of the schools, and at the same time, 
greatly encourage efforts to secure a larger 
average attendance throughout the Common- 
wealth. 

4. A careful and frequent supervision of 
schools is acknowledged to be necessary by all 
whose judgment is of worth; a supervision which 
takes into account not only the teaching and 
discipline—the intellectual and moral atmo- 
sphere of the school-room, but also all the condi- 
tions of grounds, buildings, apparatus, means of 
ventilation, etc., etc. In Northern Italy, under 
the influence of the so-called law Casati, a medi-~ 
cal officer visits each school weekly for sanitary 
inspection; and in the communal schools of 
Florence officers of inspection, on moderate 
salaries, visit the schools daily, superintend all 
the examinations, and make their reports. A 
kindred care characterizes the supervision of 
schools in Germany and elsewhere. 

No one can question the value and efficiency 
of our own system of county superintendency, so 
for as it goes. The whole plan was wisely con- 
ceived, and shows the great practical ability of 
its author. But when we bear in mind that there 
are now more than /welve counties in our State, 
averaging over four hundred schools to each, 
and these under the supervision of only one 
superintendent, aided to some extent, it is true, 
by the directors, it becomes a serious question 
whether the supervision is not shorn of much of 
its efficiency by the too large demands made 
upon the superintendents. 

No doubt, inferentially, from the nature of our 
school system itself, an office of district superin- 
tendent can be organized by the directors ap- 
pointing one of their number to act in such 
capacity. Already, indeed, in some counties the 
necessities in this direction have been so pressing 
as to lead to such action. But this quasi inspec- 
tion will not fully meet the exigencies of the case: 
and the time is near, if not already at hand, 
when some legislation will be required. At least, 
in counties having three hundred schools or 
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more, the superintendent should be authorized 
to employ an assistant or deputy to aid him in 
his necessary and important work. This of 
course will entail expense ; for the office requires 
scholarship and administrative ability of a high 
order, which cannot be secured without liberal 
remuneration. But, in our judgment, there can- 
not well be a more judicious or profitable invest- 
ment of the public fund. 

5. Nothing would be more dangerous to the 
whole system of public schools than not to have 
the selection of teachers and the whole tenure 
of their office under the guaranty of properly 
authorized certificates. Almost equally danger- 
ous will it be, if such certificates are not based 
upon thorough and impartial examinations, 
such as will give to them full credit when pre- 
sented. 

Feeling a deep anxiety in reference to this 
matter, the Department has endeavored, during 
the year, by conventions and otherwise, to gain 
a consensus of the opinions of the superinten- 
dents throughout the State, as a guide to any 
legislative action that might be required. Very 
divergent sentiments were expressed; and the 
way is not yet opened, in our judgment, for any 
changes, except yen two points, to wit: first, 
All certificates and diplomas, and other official 
documents of kindred character, if from other 
States or from foreign parts, should be referred 
to the State Department of Public Instruction, 
and the Superintendent should be authorized, 
upon examination thereof and after satisfactory 
investigation, to give to the candidates holding 
them such certificates as, in his judgment, the 
circumstances warrant; and the validity of such 
certificates, whether provisional, professional, or 
permanent, should be recognized the same as 
such certificates issued under other authority. 
Second: The law relating to permanent cer- 
tificates should be amended in such way as 
to require the committees elected by the county 
institutes to examine the candidates by written 
questions and written answers, and, in case the 
examination is satisfactory, to forward the ex- 
amination papers to the State Department for 
its approval before any certificate is issued. At 
present the permanent certificates are issued 
with the impress of the State Department with- 
out giving to the same any proper or sufficient 
criteria of judgment in the case. With the change 
suggested, the committee, as before, has full au- 
thority to reject any candidate upon examination, 
retaining, however, the examination papers as 
proper testimony in case of any dispute or legal 
contention growing out of such rejection, and 
the State Department will have for its final ap- 
proval all the data required for an intelligent 
judgment. 

6. The necessity of a codification of the school 
law has been for several years pressed upon the 
attention of the Legislature. In the report of 
1880, Dr. Wickersham, who had made the sub- 
ject a study for years, very positively declared 


that “the laws relating to schools, as they now 
exist in the statute-books, are a mass of frag- 
ments, without consistency or logical coherence."’ 
It will be no trifling labor to unify and systema- 
tize the legislation of years, and the longer this 
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is delayed, the more complicated the work will 


become. The quasi-judicial authority given to 
the Superintendent in cases of controversy, has 
served thus far to keep the school-work from 
much litigation which otherwise would have 
burdened it. But we are convinced, that if a 
commission were authorized to undertake the 
work suggested, the small expense necessary 
would be abundantly repaid by the great benefit 
to be gained from its labors. The directors 
would be aided in their examination and appli- 
cation of the law; the State Normal schools 
would be helped in giving instruction therein to 
the candidates under their training; the State 
Department of Public Instruction would be 
better prepared to give its opinions and decisions, 
and the dangerous practice of legislation which 
separates sections of the Commonwealth from 
the general control, would be revealed and 
checked, if not removed. 

7. The county institutes form a very signifi- 
cant part of the school-work of the State, and 
are growing in power from year to year. No 
factor is more important or serviceable in the way 
of awakening and deepening interest in educa- 
tional affairs. Children themselves are too 
young either to make their wants known in this 
direction, or to feel their needs; and parents 
are apt to be so much engrossed in material 
pursuits which go to supply the necessary physi- 
cal wants of their families, as not to feel much 
zeal in regard to pursuits which have to do with 
spiritual wants which are universally less easily 
recognized and acknowledged. The county in 
stitutes, however, by gathering together each- 
year in centres of advanced culture throughout 
the State large bodies of teachers and instructors 
and lecturers, challenge attention and afouse the 
thought of whole communities, and concentrate 
the same upon the public school-work. They 
serve also to keep vigorous among the teachers 
a sense of their calling—that esprit de corps, 
which is felt to be so necessary in all professional 
life. ‘To this must be added the special benefits 
which the teachers gain from skillful educators 
who are present at the institutes with this end in 
view. 

A knowledge of all this led the Legislature, at 
its last session, to pass an act requiring the 
school directors to allow school teachers the 
time and wages whilst attending and participat- 
ing in these institutes. As the spirit and intent 
of the law are liable to be violated by special 
contracts between directors and teachers, this 
act should be supplemented so as to forbid such 
contracts, and to require all the schools under 
the jurisdiction of the county superintendent to 
be closed during the week in which the county 
institute is held. 

8. Whether the law authorizes the purchase 
of school books out of district funds, to be fur- 
nished free to all the pupils attending the public 
schools, is a doubtful question, which has been 
decided differently by county courts; and to 
make the matter plain to all school boards, and 
not to leave it a trap to ensnare them, the atten- 
tion of the Legislature is respectfully directed to 
the passage of a bill which will vest the purchase 
of all necessary school books in the discretion 
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of the proper school directors. The Supreme 
Court of the State has already decided that ‘‘ no 
appeal can lie against a school board for an in- 
discreet exercise of a clearly granted discretion,”’ 
and if, now, the Legislature will pass a law per- 
mitting school boards to purchase all public 
school books required, or if, by another act of 
Assembly, the present law is interpreted in favor 
of school boards exercising thls right, or if the 
Legislature, in order to remand the matter back 
to the people of the several school districts, will 
authorize school boards to submit the question 
to the voters not oftener than once in every three 
years, at an election for school directors, requir- 
ing an affirmative vote of a majority of all the 
taxables to sanction the purchase of books by 
the school board, such legislation will determine 
a question which disturbs a large number of the 
school districts of the State. Objections to such 
a law can be conceived, but none which sur- 
mount the reasons for its passage, especially if 
the question is submitted, by a local option law, 
to the people of each school district. em whole 
system, while general, is largely controlled by 
the various school districts, and the matter of 
supplying the required school books, may as 
properly vest in the discretion of the respective 
school boards as the determination of the courses 
of study which are now regulated, beyond the 
branches named in the law, by these same 
school boards. 

And it is in favor of such a law that it would 
save expense to the people; it would be a growth 
of the system in the line of its previous develop- 
ment, and it would sanction the action taken by 
the most progressive school boards in the State, 
who have been sustained by their constituencies 
in the purchase of all the necessary school books 
out of the district funds. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


In reference to the State Normal Schools, but 
little needs to be added to what is contained in 
the report of last year. Their necessity, as part 
of the educational work of the State, is generally 
acknowledged. Where so many teachers are 
required from year to year, without such centres 
of supply in which every effort is made to send 
forth candidates specially prepared for — 
sional work, a much larger number of inex- 
perienced teachers will be employed, and the 
whole interest be made to suffer. All observa- 
tion proves that a thorough professional training 
gives a measure of promptness and confidence 
to the teacher, which, at the very beginning of 
his work, renders his scholarship, whatever that 
may be, effective and controlling. From the 
practical experience of the Model School, he is 
at once familiar with the work confronting him, 
and enters upon it with that self-possession and 
professional directness, which, without such ex- 

rience, could be gained only after months of 
abor. 

The course of studies in these schools, outside 
of what pertains to the profession of teaching, 
does not, in most cases, harmonize with the 
academic work required as preparatory to the 
higher institutions of learning in the State. In 
our judgment, so long as academic studies, 
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separate from the special professional work of 
training teachers, are felt to be necessary, it 
would be wiser to organize such studies, so far 
as possible, with reference to the same work 
which, in a more advanced form, is going on in 
our colleges and universities. Certainly every 
effort toward a greater unification of the whole 
estate of learning within the Commonwealth will 
be far more beneficial than any course which 
may arouse antagonisms. One common life 
and purpose should govern the whole movement 
from beginning to end, and the interest is too 
sacred to allow anything which may mar the 
organism’'by setting its parts one against another. 

The most pressing difficulty, however, which 
now confronts these schools, is the large indebt- 
edness of some of them. To meet this, the 
schools in debt should at once, with a spirit of 
self-reliance, and by stringent economy, make 
efforts to lessen and ultimately liquidate their in- 
debtedness. However much they may feel the 
justness of their claim for help, they ought not 
to go upon the assurance that the State will 
come to their aid year after year in settlement of 
debts, especially when the State has hardly any 
authority in their general management, and 
must regard them, in this respect, as private cor- 
porations, although doing a much needed public 
work, 

The special appropriation in their behalf by 
the last session of the Legislature was distributed, 
it is true, with direct reference to indebtedness, 
(the commission being influenced to take this 
course by the fact that the original bill making 
the distribution equal was, before its passage, 
amended by striking out the feature of equal 
distribution.) Yet there is an evident injustice 
in pursuing such methods, if, (as is alleged by 
some of the schools themselves,) by any mis- 
management or careless neglect of economy, 
some schools have become heavily involved, 
while others, by exercising proper business pru- 
dence, have kept themselves almost wholly free 
from obligations. Certainly no premium should 
be paid for careless or imprudent management; 
ped much less should the opposite course be 
discouraged. But, as before remarked, the State 
has scarcely any power to control the general 
management of these schools. It has liens on 
the property, it is true, and a small minority 
representation in the boards of directors; but 
beyond this no voice of authority whatever, save 
in the way of certain legal limitations guarding 
the course of professional studies, the time, the 
age, and the examinations of the students who 
have the office of teaching directly in view. 

If the debts of these schools are to be paid by 
the State, either in the way of direct appropria- 
tion, or by bidding them in, if unfortunately they 
come to a sheriff's sale, they should certainly 
be, to a much greater extent than now, under 
the control of the State, not of necessity, how- 
ever, in such form as to destroy that measure of 
autonomy which will serve to draw out the inter- 
est and zeal of the special districts in which the 
schools may be severally located. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties referred to, 
these schools have advanced from year to year, 
No crisis has yet come to retard their progress. 
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The number of teachers graduating from them 
is increasing, and to such an extent, indeed, as 
to have rendered inadequate the amount set 
apart from the gross school appropriation to 
meet the obligation of the law. The law reads 
thus: ‘“ For each student over seventeen years 
of age, who shall sign a written declaration, in 
the form prescribed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, that said student intends to 
teach in the common schools of the State, there 
shall be paid the sum of fifty cents per week 
towards the expenses of said student."’ To 
meet the obligation of this law, thirty-two thou- 
sand dollars have been set apart yearly from 
_the gross appropriation since 1879. The in- 
crease of this class of students since then has 
been so great, that this amount falls far short of 
paying the fifty cents per week as required. 
Injustice in this way has been done to the 
schools and to the students; and the intent and 
letter of the law are violated. To meet the 
present demands, at least forty thousand dollars 
annually are required. Instead of taking this 
amount from the gross appropriation, as hereto- 
fore, it would be far better to provide for it by 
a specific appropriation. The common schools 
are increasing in number from year to year; 
and it is a very dangerous policy to encroach 
upon the minimum appropriation of a million, 
which is already becoming too small for the im- 
mediate ends which the Constitution had in 
view. By the present policy, while the wants 
of the common schools are becoming greater 
from year to year, the fund to meet these wants 
is, by such encroachments, becoming smaller 
and smaller. 

In regard to the examinations of those gradu- 
ating from these schools to be teachers, every ef- 
fort should be made to secure great thoroughness, 
for the object in view is, to obtain in this way a 
body of specially qualitied and skillful teachers. 
While in no way reflecting upon the examina- 
tions heretofore held, yet we believe that a 
change in the law regulating the board of ex- 
aminers will be beneficial. By the present law, 
the State Superintendent or his deputy is presi- 
dent of the examining board, and by his ap- 
pointment, the remaining members of the board 
are: two principals of the normal schools, one 
of whom shall be principal of the school where 
students are under examination ; and twocounty, 
city, or borough superintendents of the district 
in which the school is located. The change 
which we suggest is this: Instead of having two 
principals of the normal schools, have only one, 
and this one from another school than the one 
whose students are under examination, (allow- 
ing the principal of the school where the exam- 
ination is going on to be an advisory member, 
without the privilege of voting.) And instead 
of having two county, or city, or borough super- 
intendents from the same district in which the 
school is located, have only one from said dis- 
trict, and the other from any district whatsoever. 
Then, to complete the number of the board, 
authorize the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to select a member of acknowledged schol- 


arship and educational experience from among 


the learned men of the State. 
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This change will serve to bring to the work 
in hand a wider range of selection, avoid all ap- 
pearance of favoritism, and release the principal 
of the school, whose students are under exami- 
nation, from the embarrassment of voting when 
so many elements of feeling are present to dis- 
turb his judgment. 

In concluding this report, we wish to express 
our thankful appreciation of the hearty good- 
will and coéperation of all the superintendents 
of the State, and to ask for them and the teach- 
ers under them the continued sympathy and 
support of all good citizens throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 

E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction. 


—_———_.—____— 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL 
DOCUMENTS. 


BLANK receipts will be mailed this month to 
be used by Superintendents in acknowledging, 
as soon as possible, the documents received by 
them from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion during the months of November, Decem- 
ber, and January. 

It was necessary to make a heavy shipment 
of teachers’ monthly report-books at this time, 
on account of not having room to store them, 
and therefore a sufficient number were shipped 
to supply nearly all the public schools in the 
Commonwealth, outside of Philadelphia. 

Also, as many school laws were shipped as 
there are school directors, and no more can be 
promised for three years, when, according to 
law, another edition will be published. And, 
inasmuch as other directors will take their 
places in the school boards next year and the 
year after, the present supply of laws should be 
economized and distributed to the best advan- 
tage: for it will be remembered that only 
twenty thousand (20,000) laws are allowed to be 
published every three years, and that there are 
more than that number of different directors 
who serve in school boards during the same 
time, beside numerous teachers who should re- 
ceive and study the school laws. 

The number of school reports allowed by the 
law to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for distribution is less than the number of 
school directors, without counting the many 
teachers who should receive them, and the full- 
est possible distribution has been made by ship- 
ping five for each school district excepting the 
cities and boroughs, which, by reason of their 
having more directors and teachers than rural 
districts, received a correspondingly larger num- 
ber of reports. 

All the documents were shipped by Wm. H. 
Smith, Esq., of Harrisburg, Pa., according to 
our annual contract with the State, which was 
let last June, and to him all communications in 
regard to unpaid freight should be addressed, 
and not to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, to whom only the before-mentioned re- 
ceipts are to be addressed when they have been 
properly filled and signed by the respective su- 
perintendents. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 





No. 


3353 
3354 
3355 
3356 
3357 
3358 
3359 
3360 
3361 
3362 
3363 
3364 


NAME. 


COUNTY. 





Mary U. Wilson . 


Wm. H. Bradley. . 


E. J. Breslin. . 


Michael Mellody . . 
ennie Sassaman.. 
Walter Shipman . 


E. E. White. . 
J. C. Trainer. . 


Andrew J. Evans . 
Alice McDonald . 


Kate L. Malone. 
W. B. Rocky . 


. \Jefferson. 


Northumberland. 


Butler. 

Potter. 
Allegheny. 
Northumberland. 





: ‘Clinton. 


. |Lebanon, 


| “ 
| 


3365|H. Lenich Meyer. . 
3366|H. H. Seltzer . ° 
3367|Stanley A. Drake. . . |Crawford. 
3363)Hannah Montgomery. . . |Union. 
3369; Wm. W. Rupert . . |Montgomery. 
3370/Albert R. Place... .. “4 
3371|Samuel W. Shaw . | Westmoreland. 
3372\/Ella R. Hughs.. . . . . | 2 

3373|H. G. McElhany. . . | Venango. 
3374, Wm. P. Eckels. . . |McKean. 
3375|W. E. Rice . . |Warren. 





en 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEAVER.—Supt. Briggs: I began my regular visi- 
tations this month, with the intention of visiting but 
two schools per day. I have had more satisfaction, 
and, I believe, have done better work than during 
the same time last year when attempting to visit three 
and four schools daily. The average time spent in 
each school is 23¢ hours. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Cessna: The schools are, on an 
average, doing fairly. Some of the teachers are very 
inexperienced , and, of course, much cannot be ex- 

ected of them. The Pennsylvania School Fourual 
is very satisfactory to al] directors who are taking it. 
Director Zimmers, of Bedford district, who was in- 
duced to subscribe for it by the County Superintend- 
ent remarked a few days ago: “ It is most excellent. 
I would not now do without it for zen dollars a year. 
I see so much in it that interests me.’’ 

BEeRkS.—-Supt. Keck: Nine local institutes will be 
held by the Superintendent during the present term. 
Greenwich and Albany each erected a first-class 
school building, properly furnished; Windsor and 
Upper Bern each two. Upper Bern has twelve 
schools and twenty-four teachers. Tulpehocken has 
five graded schools. 

BuTLer.—Supt. Murtland: In the districts visited 
fewer children cf school age are reported out of 
school than last year. We licensed a few more teach- 
ers than are required to fill the schools, but a few dis- 
- tricts have had trouble in getting a full supply of 
teachers. 

CamBRIA.—Supt. Strayer: Some of our schools 
were a little later than usual in opening. Our 
country schools are never well attended until after 
the fall work is done. I have prepared a pro- 
gramme for the ungraded schools, which I desire 
our teachers to follow as closely as possible. We 
need more system and uniformity in every depart- 
ment relating to the work of teachers and directors. 

CARBON.—Supt. Balliet: Teachers are scarce. 
Salaries in some districts are too low to command 
good talent. A very interesting meeting of all the 





principals of out High Schools was held at Mauch 
Chunk, Oct. 7th. The object of the meeting was the 
discussion of educational work pertaining strictly to 
graded schools. Our High Schools are in the hands 
of men of superior culture and ability. Some of 
them deserve higher salaries. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: The friends of the State 
College are expecting good results from President 
Atherton’s administration; the beginning promises 
well, and we trust the institution may accomplish, 
under his direction, the end for which it was estab- 
lished. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey : West Marlborough has 
just finished a first-class school-house at Doe Run; 
Wallace at Glendale; West Brandywine at Lafay- 
ette ; and Pocopson at Darlington’s. These have all 
been furnished with excellent patent desks, and the 
grounds have been planted with shade trees. West 
Town is now building a fine two-story house at 
Pleasant Grove. A local institute will be held in 
Unionville, December 21st. Others will be held in 
different parts of the county, as desired by directors 
and patrons. Only four of our seventy districts now 
keep their schools open so short a time as six months. 
About ninety will be open from nine to ten months; 
293 eight months and upwards. This, with the in- 
crease of salary (an average of some $3.00 per 
month) is, I think, a matter of great credit to our di- 
rectors. Of the 170 schools visited this fall, nearly 
one-half are taught by first-class teachers. We have 
had but one failure. Forty-seven of these schools 
are taught by teachers who receive $40 per month 
and upwards. To all districts paying $45 per month 
I will guarantee most excellent teachers, and to all 
paying $40 quite good teachers. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. McQuown: District institutes 
have been organized in several places and are 
meeting with good success. The Board of DuBois 
borough have applied to court for the right to issue 
bonds in order to erect a $9,000 school building next 
summer. 

Erie.—Supt. Twining: The county institute held 
at Union City was decidedly the largest, most inter- 
esting and instructive ever held in the county, if we 
may take the opinion expressed by every one in at- 
tendance. Deputy Superintendent Houck was with 
us, and made a favorable and lasting impression on 
the teachers, and all who heard him. He was unan- 
imously requested to come back next year. Super- 
intendents Carroll, of Oil City, and Streeter, of Titus- 
ville, were well received, and contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Institute; also Supt. Jones, of Erie, was 
on hand to help forward the good work. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Disert: The County Institute 
was the leading educational event of the month. A 
greater number of teachers and citizens were present 
than at any former Institute. A deep interest was 
manifested from the opening to the close. We re- 
ceived valuable assistence from Dr. Higbee at the 
beginning of the sessions. 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Baker: All teachers apply- 
ing for certificates have subscribed to the following ex- 
pression of professional zeal: “ As an expression of 
my professionvl zeal as a teacher, I voluntarily agree: 
and promise, as long as I continue to engage im 
teaching, to attend (full time) at least one County 
Institute during each term I am teaching, unless pre- 
vented by sickness, or other unavoidable circum- 
stances; to continue to study, regularly read educa- 
tional literature, and employ all the means of im- 
provement reasonably within my reach; and to do 
all in my power, and heartily codperate with the 
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Superintendent in all his efforts and measures, to build 
up the profession of teaching and advance the cause 
of education.” I regard this as a very healthy sen- 
timent to come universally from our teachers, and 
feel highly gratified at this unanimous expression of 
our applicants,—proud of the spirit thus manifested. 
And now, with this assurance of continued study and 
application, and hearty coéperation, we confidently 
look forward to grand results in the active work. 

JOHNsTOWN Boro.—Supt. Johnston: In the past 
month we have had the best attendance in the history 
of our schools. The percentage of attendance was 
go. Of the 1436 pupils enrolled, 590 did not miss a 
single session. The attendance has increased re- 
markably in the past year. Recognizing the neces- 
sity of good attendance for success in our work, our 
teachers do all in their power to secure it. I may 
add that, just as we should expect, we see better 
work in the same degree that the attendance has im- 
proved. 

LUZERNE.—Supt. Coughlin: West Pittston is build- 
ing a very fine school-house. Newport township has 
just completed an excellent two-story frame building 
in the village of Alden. It was dedicated to the 
cause of education on the 27th inst. The directors 
of White Haven have made some very fine improve- 


ments about their school building; they expended 


nearly $2000 in improving the grounds and surround- 
ing them with a neat iron fence. Nanticoke borough 
is setting a good example in the improvements in 
their school grounds and out-buildings, reflecting 
great credit upon those who have these matters in 
charge. 


McKEAn.—Supt. Campbell : 


The County Insti- 
tute was held in November. So far as the teachers 
are concerned it was in every way a success,—punc- 
tuality, regular attendance, and enthusiasm being a 
marked feature of every session. The citizens of 
both county and town paid very little attention to it, 


not generally attending the evening lectures, all of | 


which were well worth the patronage of the entire 


community, two of them being delivered by one of | 


the most popular lecturers of our State. During this 
month Bradford township and Keating have each 
completed a fine new house, supplying them with 
new patent furniture. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. McClenahan: The schools seem 
to be doing well. We havea number of teachers this 
year who have never taught and have had no advan- 
tages of Normal training. Of course, we cannot look 
for very fruitful results from such. The best they 
can do is to assign and hear lessons from the book— 
nothing beyond that. The children parrot the words. 
That kind of keeping school suits some parents very 
well; the children get through the books fast, and their 
progress is measured by the number of leaves turned. 
True progress is estimated by results, not by pages. 
The Institute passed off pleasantly. ‘The instruction 
was exceilent and practical. The interest and enthu- 
siasm awakened were such that many of the teachers 
expressed the wish that the Institute could continue 
another week. All felt that they had received a new 
impulse, a new acquisition of intellectual strength, 
and would return to their school-rooms prepared to 
do better work. I can say then, with great satisfac- 
tion, that so far as concerns the attendance, the inter- 
est, and the instruction, our Institute was a gratifying 
success. It still remains to be seen whether it is to 
be regarded as equally successful, so far as our schools 
are concerned. If better resnlts are found there— 
better work—then it may be considered a success in 
the true sense of the word. One very encouraging 
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feature is that these Institutes are becoming more and 
more appreciated by the masses, and the attendance 
and interest are on the increase. Teachers realize 
that they cannot get the same amount of instruction 
in the same time and at so little cost anywhere else. 
Arrangements have been made for local institutes 
throughout the county. Teachers are taking hold of 
them with more zeal than ever before. 

Montour.—Supt. Derr: All our schools are now 
in operation. I have visited all except four, and find 
tne most of them in good working order. Four new 
school-houses have been built this year—one in Dan- 
ville, one in Valley township, and two in Mayberry 
township. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Supt. Werner: The schools of 
Bethlehem are in a flourishing condition. Principal 
Desch is a good worker, and gives instruction to the 
teachers in a practical manner during his visits. In 
visiting the schools of South Bethlehem, we also found 
faithful teachers. The high school under Prof. House- 
keeper, is doing solid work. This borough has eigh- 
teen schools, and needs two more. Our County 
Institute has been very satisfactory. The teachers 
are encouraged in their work, and we have good 
reason to believe that they will improve. A new 
school house has recently been completed in South 
Easton. It has a beautiful location, and is well 
planned and neatly constructed. The entire cost is 
$17,500. It is an ornament to the place, and reflects 
the wisdom, enterprise, and progressive spirit of the 
School Board under whose supervision it was built. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton : I am sure 
of good work being done in the county this year. 
Evidence of earnestness and interest has been appar- 
ent wherever I have been. Good apparatus has gone 
into Cool and Mt. Carmel townships. The year 
promises well. 

PeRRY.—Supt. Flickinger: All the schools visited 
this month are marked by a greater earnestness in 
the work than last year. Public opinion is aiding us 
in our work, and it is a strong factor. Our last year’s 
system of monthly examinations is being almost 
universally adopted, and the effects thereof are seen, 
not only in the schools but out of them, as the public 
are able to read an account of our schools in the 
papers every month. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Prather: In Sugar Creek town- 
ship there is a fine new school-house in the White 
Temple sub-district. Sandy Creek has re-furnished 
its buildings with good patent desks. 

WyYomMING.—Supt. Prevost: The directors are 
manifesting more interest in the examinations. In 
Monroe four of them spent the day. Monroe is go- 
ing to be the “‘ banner ” township in the county, with 
its houses and apparatus. It has nearly all new 
buildings, furnished with the improved style of fur- 
niture ; and now slate blackboards are being placed 
across the entire width of each house. Tunkhan- 
nock Independent District has taken a much needed 
step in dividing its school into two departments, 
The winter schools nearly all began work in No- 
vember, although in some cases there was lack of 
teachers. 

CHESTER City.—Supt. Foster: A new school 
building has just been completed, containing a prim- 
ary room capable of seating fifty pupils. The second 
floor contains the Superintendent’s office and Direct- 
ors’ room, which are very conveniently arranged and 
comfortably furnished. The cost of building and 
furnishing will be about $3250. Upon the front of 
the building is a tablet inscribed “ Joseph Hoskins 
School.” The land on which the three school-houses 
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at the corner of 5th and Welsh streets now stand was | in Watson is first class. 


donated more than a hundred years ago by the per- 
son for whom the new building is now named. 

MAHANOY CitTy.—Supt. Balentine: The School 
Board has furnished the High School a set of physio- 
logical charts. 

McKeEgsport.—Supt. Newlin: I feel that our 
teachers are doing better work this year than ever 
before. More of them read works on teaching, and 
more take educational journals than ever before. 
They are not satisfied with present attainments, but 
are constantly inquiring after better ways. 

NoRRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: Our schools were 
closed during Institute week, and all our teachers 
were in constant attendance at the meetings. There 
was also an exhibition of school work by our pupils, 
drawing, solutions of problems, crayon and pencil 
drawings, models of parsing and analysis, etc. The 
rooms were visited by a number of teachers and citi- 
zens, all of whom seemed to be much gratified by 
the exhibit. The Reference Library started two 
years ago, by an entertainment given by the High 


‘School pupils, already contains several valuable 


works of reference. On Thursday evening, Nov. 
30th, the third entertainnient was given. The room 
was filled with an appreciative audience, all seeming 
well pleased with the evening’s exercises. The sum 
realized will procure a number of works for the 
library. 

Om Ciry.—Supt. Carroll: Some kindergarten 
work has been’ introduced in the first and second 
years. Our experience in this direction has proved 
a success. We have in use the blocks, clay mould- 
ing, and worsted work on cardboard. 

PHG@NIXVILLE.—Supt. Leister: All our teachers 
attended the County Institute at West Chester. The 
instruction there imparted was more practical than 
usual. Our teachers also spent two days in visiting 
the girls’ Normal school, Philadelphia, Geo. W. Fet- 
ter principal. We were all highly pleased with our 
visit. I never saw a school that seemed to me nearer 
perfection in all its operations than this. Philadel- 
phians may feel justly proud of the building, the 
management of the school, and of its results. 


SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: The work of our 
schools is slowly improving. Our teachers and pupils 
are interested and enthusiastic, and we have every 
reason to believe that we have fairly entered upon a 
year of thorough work and progress. The schools 
in which geography is taught have been furnished 
with globes and moulding boards; and for our pri- 
mary grades, numeral frames and a number of tables 
have been procured. We are making special efforts 
to increase our percentage of attendance and punc- 
tuality,and have made a marked improvement this 
month. 

SHENANDOAH.—Supt. Bartch: Evening schools 
were opened November 2oth, for the benefit of the 
working boys. They are well attended. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: The School Board of 
Lewisburg have revised the course of study in the 
graded schools. Drawing and Language Lessons 
have been introduced. Appleton’s Charts for Pri- 
mary Classes have been adopted, and are now in use 
in the schools of Kelly township. A commodious 
school house has been erected in New Columbia, 
White Deer township, and furnished with first-class 
desks. So far as I am able to judge, the schoois are 
in good working condition. 

WARREN.—Supt. Arird: Quite a number of our 
best teachers have gone into other business because it 
pays better. ‘The new school house just completed 
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The two-story building in 
Kinzua is nearly completed. Brokenstraw township 
is building a good house in one district, and putting 
an addition to the building in Irvington. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: During the 
past month I spent my entire time in examining the 
primary schools, of which we have thirty-one. The 
work done by our teachers is eminently satisfactory ; 
and, as there are fewer changes among the primary 
teachers than formerly, the experience gained in this 
kind of work begins to show for itself. 

YorxK Boro.—Supt. Shelley: During the last two 
weeks of the month I called together into one large 
room the various divisions of each grade, taking one 
division each afternoon. The object was to stimulate 
to greater diligence in certain studies, The result, 
we believe, will be beneficial. The good results of 
our magazine, “ Reading for the Schools,’ are 
already evident. All are taking more interest in the 
subject of reading. 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION BY A SCHOOL.—The sec- 
ond industrial exhibition of the Buckingham Friends’ 
school, Miss Lizzie Lloyd teacher, author of “ Lit- 
erature for Little Folks,’’ was held at Lahaska, 
Oct. 28, 1882. There were about one hundred 
and fifty different articles on exhibition, consisting 
of manufactured articles, plain and fancy sew- 
ing, bread and cakes, agricultural products and 
poultry; specimens in penmanship and free-hand 
drawing and original designs were also exhibited by 
most of the pupils. The principal object of the ex- 
hibition was to interest the pupils in the various de- 
partments of home industry, so that parents need nut 
complain that school education unfits the children for 
the practical duties of life. No instruction of an 
industrial character was given at school, except that 
about six weeks before the exhibition each girl pro- 
cured a quarter of a yard of muslin, upon which she 
made successively a plain seam, stitched seam, over- 
seam, and hem. ‘The sewing was done at home and 
inspected at school. The boys at the same time 
made a few simple articles with their jack knives. 
Industrial essays, telling how to do things, were also 
written as composition exercises. The pupils com- 
peting ranged from six to sixteen years of age. 
Among the most creditable exhibits were well made 
brooms, iron husking pegs, tidies of various kinds, 
aprons, knit mittens, collections of butterflies and 
minerals, neatly-dressed dolls, a patch-work quilt, 
natural and artificial flowers, etc. There were also 
chickens, ducks, pigeons, doves, a rabbit, and a cat, 
raised and cared for by the exhibitors. The exhibi- 
tion was held in the school house. At three o’clock 
the pupils and spectators, repaired to the meeting- 
house, where, after some appropriate literary exer- 
cises by the school, Prof. Geo. L. Maris, superintendent 
of the Friends’ Schools, spoke very acceptably upon 
«« Education among Friends,” urging the necessity of 
making the schools under the care of the meeting 
just as good as they can possibly be made. The 
Friends assembled then returned to the school house, 
and soon bought the cakes, candy, apples and chest- 
nuts, with which the children had supplied the re- 
freshment table. After inspection by competent com- 
mittees the prizes for the best general display were 
awarded as follows: A work basket to Ruth Lippin. 
cott and a pocket knife to G. Thompson Ellis. Di- 
plomas of honor and cards of merit were awarded to 
other exhibitors for whatever was best or very good 
of its kind. The net proceeds will be sufficient to 
buy a microscope for the school.—Doylestown Jntel- 
ligencer. 
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MusicaL Herepity.—Heredity shows itself more 
markedly, it would seem, in the arts than in the 
sciences. Taking music we find some remarkable 
instances. The Bach family, which took its rise about 
1550 and became extinct in 1800, presents an un- 
broken series of musicians for nearly two centuries. 
The head of the family was a baker of Presburg, his 
two sons were the first who were musicians by profes- 
sion. Their descendants “overran Thuringia, Sax- 
ony, and Franconia,” says Papillon. “They were 
all organists, church singers, or what is called in 
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Germany, ‘city musicians.’ When they became too 
numerous to live all together, and the members of 
this family were scattered abroad, they resolved to 
meet once a year, on a stated day, with a view to 
maintaining a sort of patriarchal bond of union. This 
custom was kept up until nearly the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and oftentimes more than a Ioo 
persons bearing the name of Bach—men, women, 
and children—were to be seen assembled. In the 
family are reckoned twenty-nine eminent musicians, 
and twenty-eight uf a lower grade.” Rossini’s family 
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often played music at fairs; Beethoven’s father and 
— were musicians; Mozart’s father was 
Imeister to the Bishop of Saltzburg.—Cornhil7. 

T is night now, and here is home. Gathered 
under the quiet roof, elders and children lie, alike 
at rest. Inthe midst of a great calm the stars look 
out from the heavens. The silence is peopled with 
the past—sorrowful remorse for sins and ehentie 


ings, memories of passionate joys and griefs rise 
out of their graves, both now alike calm and sad. 





Eyes, as I shut mine, fook at me that have long since 
ceased to shine, The town and the fair landscape 
sleep under the starlight, wreathed under the Autumn 
mist, Twinkling among the houses, a light keeps 
watch here and there, in what may be a sick cham. 
ber ortwo. The clock tolls sweetly in the silent air. 
Here is night and rest. An awful sense of thanks 
makes the heart swell and the head bow, as I 

to my room through the sleeping house, and feel as 
though a hushed blessing were upon it.— 7hackeray. 








